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of Copper Tubes 
for heating lines 


Anaconda Copper Tubes and Fittings offer far 


Anaconda Copper Tubes are phosphorus 
deoxidized to increase corrosion-resis- 
tance and improve physical properties. 


better value than rustable piping for hot water 
heating systems, particularly of the forced 
circulation type; also for low-pressure steam 


installations and for oil burner lines. 





Prelate l Mele Mh) 
deep cups to give long, 
strong bonds and more 
support for tubes. 


T Copper Tubes reduce resistance to flow. 
Smooth interior surfaces permit 10% to 
15% greater velocity of circulation with 
the same head. 

2 Smaller size tubes can be used than are re- 


quired with rustable pipe. 
3 They reduce heat losses materially. Lessen 
the need of installation. 


4 Cost is only a little more than rustable piping! 
And Anaconda Copper Tubes and Fittings 
are rust-proof . ..a “lifetime” investment. 


The complete Anaconda line of tubes and fit- 
tings in sizes from 4@”’ to 8” is readily obtain- 
able from leading supply houses. a737A 


Amacontla 


DEOXIDIZED 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities ° In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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THIS IS issue number two in 
the ReEcorp’s chron- 
ological approach to the sub- 
ject of building. If it elicits 
a fraction of the response at- 
tending the first effort, we’re 
going to be like the old-time 


new 


vaudeville tap-dancer 
when his audience became ap- 
preciative, would gasp: “‘En- 
courage me and I[’ll—( two o7 
three difficult steps and a 
pause )—and I'll break a leg.” 


But there are two 
points we want to clear up. 
Though chronological is the 
precise term for what this 
change is all about, we find 
ourselves saying that we go 
from events to trends to 
standards. (Maybe we read 
too much baseball.) Or, as 
long as we don’t seem able on 
this page to take off in a 
serious vein, you might like 
this summary by the office 
wit. He says he asks the 
editor of Building News. 
“what’s new ?”—the editor of 
Design Trends, “how are 
things going ?’—and the edi- 
tor of Building Types, ‘what 
do you know for sure ?” 


one or 


Next in order is an ex- 
planation to those who ask us 
to publish more of this or 
more of that. A magazine, if 
it is to carry on, must reckon 
with the law of averages. If 
you were editing the REcorp, 
would you guess as to how 
much you would publish on 
houses, on factories, etc., oF 
would you balance the edi- 
torial fare according to some 
reliable recipe of your read- 
ers’ requirements? For ex- 
ample, if we let all the work 
planned by architects in 1936 
equal 100. we find from F. W. 
Dopce figures for the 37 
eastern states that on a dol- 
lar-value basis each class of 
building accounted for the 
following proportion of the 
whole : 


1- and 2-Family Houses 24.4% 
Apartments and Hotels. ..15.2% 
Educational Buildings. 18.2% 
Commercial Buildings 12.9% 
Factory Buildings 9.5% 
Public Buildings «-s.0° oe 
Hospitals and Institutions. 5.4%, 
Social and Recreational 
Buildings ; 4.8%, 
Religious and Memorial 
Buildings 2.0° 
And that’s about the pro- 
portion the Recorp follows, 
changing onlv as the ratio 
changes. Of course these 
aren't all the rabbits and 
ribbons in our editorial hat, 


P 4 


who, 





but they’re enough, goodness 
knows, for this time. 


A 
Coming Up! 
FOR THOSE who like the way 
the restoration of Williams 
burg was put on record, the 
first week in October should 





Barring acts of 


be underlined. 
God they will then receive the 


containing more of 
the same. Naturally the Wil 
liamsburg feature will not be 
the eyeful that Parts I and II 
were, for the good reason that 
they almost closed the subject. 
But it will be a pleasant foot- 
note and, we believe, well 
worth waiting for. 


A 


RECORD 


Acoustical Note; 

in "The New Yorker" Manner 
“THE SOUND ot 
pictures is 


talking 
delivered into 
movie theaters at anywhere 
from four to ten times the 
volume which a living actor 
would have to use in order to 
be heard. The reason is that 


sound waves from the loud- 
speaker horn are_ reflected 
trom walls and ceiling and 
some of them reenter the 
horn’s mouth causing it to 
eat its own words.” 

A 
East 
and West 
EVEN IF they don’t exactly 


represent opposite sides of the 
same subject, here are ex 
cerpts from two letters we'd 
like to have vou read: 

“The average small client 
feels that his additional fee 
for architectural services 
might better be svent for an 
extra room, and how is the 
profession meeting this prob- 
lem? Is there any organ- 
ized publicity or ‘educational’ 
campaign being organized? 
Definitely not. The question 

(Continued on page 7) 
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then arises ‘Why not’? 
Professional ethics, probably, 
prohibit the campaign. Such 
ethics sound very nice, but 
how many architects are 
abiding by these unwritten 
laws? Instead of working 
for one another, they are 
forced by conditions to ac- 
tually bid against one another 
for jobs, and with such dis- 
ruption within, how can any- 
thing be accomplished in the 
line of education? 


“Permit me to add, that I 
am speaking for fellow stu- 
dents of architecture who 
would appreciate some slight 
indication of better prospects 
when they. receive their 
sheepskin and _ registration 
and attempt to find a niche in 
the profession.” 

Sincerely, 
C. KIMBALI 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


GAERTNER, 


“After ten years of country 
practice, six of which have 
been marked by subnormal 
economic activity, I am fully 
convinced that there is a 
place for all the young men 
and women being released 
from our Architectural 
schools and that the need for 
well trained men and women 
in our line will cease or con- 
tinue only as, and when, the 
profession itself will attempt 
to fill or meet this need. 
Specifically we have 93 coun- 
ties in the state of Nebraska. 
Probably not more than a 
dozen of these support an 
architect who is even fairly 
well equipped to minister to 
the building industry needs of 
that county.* If the building 
industry were organized and 
directed to meet adequately 
the existing needs of our 
state it would require the full 
time of at least one archi- 
tectural organization to every 
two counties, and in most 
cases one for each county. 
Lack of vision within the in- 
dustry is responsible to some 
extent for this condition, in- 
ability or unwillingness to 
face the facts is responsible 
for the remainder. Were it 
not for the fact that I live 
in the midst of these needs 
and see most of them remain 
unmet, I would not have be- 
lieved that such great possi- 
bilities would or could be ig- 
nored.” 

Yours very truly. 


Emit. J. CHRISTENSEN, 
Architect. 
Columbus, 
Nebraska. 


(*More than 50% of all active 
architectural offices in Nebraska are 
located in Lincoln and Omaha. 
—Ed.) 


A 
Short Story 


WE HAVE a friend who is no 
defeatist. He meets situations 
with his chin thrust out and 
a hard look in his eye. 


The contracts for a remod- 
eling job were let to him on 


the fifth of the month, with 
finishing touches scheduled 
for the twenty-sixth—a 
minute-crowding assignment, 
considering there was a lot 
to do and everything took 
place on the top floor of a 
twelve-story building. On the 
morning of the twenty-fifth, 
plenty was unfinished. But 
enlarged crews, whip-crack- 
ing and some choice phrases 
worked wonders by sunset. 
All that remained was the 
laving of the tile floor, the 
mastic for which stubbornly 
refused to dry. 

With furniture for the ex- 
ecutive offices due to arrive 
at eight the next morning, to 
say nothing of the execs. 
themselves at nine, what did 
Undaunted do but comman- 
deer a hugh flame-spreader 
such as used by street and 
highway contractors, hoist it 
up twelve floors and cause it 
to spit its dragon-like flames 
over the recalcitrant floor. 

Che gadget seemed to work 
and the crew beamed. “Boss 
he’s one smart feller, etc.” 
But boss he’d overlooked the 





efficiency of modern appli- 
Just as the last area 
was being broiled to a turn, 
a fire-hating sprinkler head, 
under which the  flame- 
spreader had rested a_ split 
second too manifested 
its disapproval of such go- 
ings on with a spurt and 
swish that drenched the crew, 
the practically dry floor, the 
offending flame-spreader, our 
friend’s face, and the spirits 
ot all concerned. \rchitec- 
turally speaking, the force, to 
a man, went out and got 
plastered. 


ances. 


long, 


A 
Critique 


FROM THE diminutive. third- 
grader who penned it, via his 
teacher who assigned the sub- 
ject, via architect Carl Koelb 
who somehow got his hands 
on it, we received the follow- 
ing ms. on the profession : 


CITY SIGHTS 


Our architects plan every- 
thing we do. 

And they like to do it, too. 
They plan houses buildings 
and many other things. 
Some plan streets gardens 
and other things. 

They plan railroads lumber 
yards and other big things. 
Some plan parks and lakes 
and other small things. 
Some architects plan such 
small things. 

And others plan such 

big things. 


LL 
iid 


Factories 
in August 


NOT THE ring of the hammer 
and the saw so much as the 
flash of the welding torch and 
the glint of glass blocks, char- 
acterizes the sustained ac- 
tivity in factory building these 
days. In line with this ac- 


tivity, Building Types in 
August will delve into the 
subject from the architect’s 


Janner line at- 
a thorough- 
analysis 


viewpoint. 
traction will be 
going factory flow 
by Dr. Otakar Stepanek, in- 
ternational authority on the 
subject. Another feature will 
be an extensive bibliography 
prepared by architect George 
Inglis. This factory study 
will be edited by R. Stanley 
Sweeley who recently joined 
the Recorp staff as editor of 
Building Types. 


& 
The Age 
of Reason 
MAYBE they don’t send out 


booklets to advertisers brag- 
ging about it, but all maga- 
zine publishers have — sub- 
scribers who fail to renew. 
When it happens to us, we— 
for obvious reasons —lead 
with the chin and ask how 
? Imagine our whistle 
of amazement and admiration 


come ? 










fy 


reply 
crossed our desk recently: 
Dear Sir: The general public 


when the following 


have for some years past 
been trying to make me be- 
lieve that it is time for me 
to quit working and I have 
come to the conclusion that 
they are right. I am liable to 
celebrate my 87th birthday 
on Aug. Ist next. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. M. HoskKINs, 


Architect. 
2830 Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


And this brings us to some- 
thing we’ve been wondering 
about for quite a spell. Who 
among architects actively en- 
gaged today in planning 
buildings has been subscrib- 
ing to the forty-stx-year-old 
Record continuously for the 
longest time? If we can find 
out through this department, 
we'll present to that active 
veteran with our (and the ac- 
counting department’s) com- 
pliments, a bound copy of 
The Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg or, if he takes 
his modern straight, a copy 
ot The New Architecture in 
Mexico. In the event of a 
tie we'll make it a copy of the 
Williamsburg book to each. 
\ll bets are off after August 


25, 1937, and remember we 
said “actively engaged.” 





“No wonder our ‘invisible glass' show window was so good.” 
—Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 
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Distinctive homes 


Beauty 


Permatite Windows have more than 
distinctive beauty—they are weathertight 
—rattleproof—moderate in cost. 


@ To architects who wish to give public buildings — or 
residences — the finest modern expression of window 
beauty and efficiency — be sure to investigate the 
advantages of Permatite 
Windows in bronze or 
aluminum. 


These 


dows — casement or 


distinctive win- 


double hung—appeal im- 
mediately to exacting 
clients. They combine the beauty, luxury and dignity 
found in the windows of costly homes. Their simplic- 
ity conforms to any decorative design 

Permatite Windows are unequalled in performance. 
The new, built-in metal weatherstripping forms a 
weathertight seal that shuts out air, rain, moisture, 
dust and dirt. Exhaustive tests —for both casement 


REVOLVING DOORS :- 


WINDOWS -:- 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


34-19 Tenth Street “ 
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PERMATITE 
WINDOWS 


Bronze or Aluminum - Casement or Double Hung 


TABLETS - 


DEMAND 


that is also Practical 


and double hung windows— show unprecedented resis- 
This 


almost a necessity for effective air-conditioning or 


tance to air infiltration. feature makes them 


insulation — and for economical heating. 
These new, patented windows operate with surpris- 
ing ease — yet are sturdy and tight. No more back- 
breaking tugs to open windows — there is no warping, 
sticking or rusting. No 
painting is required. Up- 
keep is negligible. Perma- 
tite Windows are simple 
to screen — and to clean. 
Every pane is within 
reach. Contractors find 
these windows easy to handle and install. 
Today you can give your clients Permatite Windows 
at a moderate cost—less than formerly paid for 
windows of much lower efficiency and no _ higher 
quality. For complete details and specifications, we 
invite you to consult Sweet's or write us for a fully 


illustrated catalog. 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 


: Long LY. ‘Sis e N.Y. 











From the Southwestern deserts to the Arctic ice floes extends 
the world’s Housing Front against the elements; and there’s 


firing all along the line. 


The Creole City has America’s oldest market and means to 


keep it that way, modern gadgets notwithstanding. 


Push-button Architecture: Memphis grocer builds automatic 
store while the Czechs design desks which move through 


the air with the greatest of ease. 


Banks go mobile. In Los Angeles the car drives in. In Buenos 


Aires the bank drives out. 


Fairs, built and building: Paris opens late; New York builds 
a laboratory; Cleveland has Billy Rose. 


Frank Lloyd Wright ‘‘marries’’ concrete and steel in a new 


way and shows Wisconsin that there'll be no divorce. 


On the campus. New products. New trade literature. An- 


nouncements. 
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Rothstein Lange 


RA Photos 


ON THE HOUSING FRONT: UNCLE SAM HOUSES THE MIGRANT WORKERS 


THE PROBLEMS which confront the 
Resettlement Administration are neces 
sarily sectional—the tenant farmer in 
the South, the “Dust Bowl” refugee in 
the Middle West, or isolated groups 
elsewhere, hopelessly farming submar- 
ginal land. In the Far West, the major 
problem is that of agricultural labor 
California and Arizona have developed 
an industrialized agriculture requiring 
a vast army of skilled and unskilled 
workers. But as this employment is 
seasonal in character, the laborer—un- 


less he has other means of subsistence— 





must pack up his tamily and goods and 
follow the crops. 

To RA’s planning staff this program 
presented a highly complex task. Not 
:, only are conditions such as to set a 
» premium on both time and money, but 
oa varying degrees of mobility, and very 
special problems of climate and geog- 






r : raphy, demanded nothing less than new 
oi ; f standards in architecture and com- 
is er cae as munity-planning 
nal - | - 5 
—» atl ec” ze 4 ° s 
va ne a Coie Ctr Migratory Labor Camps: mpletely 
etree . , a, eee a cea’ i 
rare pS. Pre ee: oe Pee y = i 
a ener” ~ a7 S . 3ppalling health and sanitary ndition 
ro : the Southwest ural slums,"’ these 
2. PART-TIME FARMS: Neatly planned communities for those whose work is seasonal. mealies tim esate ten alien vil 
= 2 semi-permanent nucieu f n baths 
= 
S Ina yuNnNarie mmunity enter etc. 
3 Part-time Farms: Planned communities 
= yews j . housing with oma 
= 3 ua T mmunities are 
: yrated around a center t 
4 water which mes only 
t N deer Ww make c n plann na 
f the quest which provides f 
up act sota ts—sports, meet 
nna portation al 
3. Full-time Farms: These most sely 


emble the RA projects elsewhere, ex 
ept for haracterist imposed by the 
imate. In complete communities of 


on 20 to 40 


acre farms, the houses are notable for 


permanent detached houses 





Photos courtesy Resettlement 


their fresh. simple desian and honest 


3. FULL-TIME FARMS: Closest kin to RA's projects elsewhere, these are com- 
plete and permanent communities. u 


nctr tian 
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ON THE 


10,000 Petition Congress 

THE Wagner-Steagall housing _ bill 
now pending in Congress would set up 
a $1,000,000,000 loan fund to finance 
municipally built and managed housing 
projects over a four-year period. The 
government would contribute $50,000,- 
000 in subsidies, and loans would be re- 
payable in sixty years. Indorsed by 
such groups as the N.A.H.O. and A.I.A., 
the bill is regarded as the only encour- 
aging factor on the housing horizon. 
A petition for the passage of the bill 
signed by 10,000 persons has been sent 
to Congress. Senator Wagner estimates 
that his bill would result in construction 
of 375,000 new dwelling units, with 
rents of $5 to $7 a room. 

That such a program of building 
would only scratch the surface of the 
country’s housing needs is borne out 
by N.A.H.O. figures, which estimate 
that 7,000,000 new dwelling units are 
required by 1945. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor places the need at 13,- 
000,000. 
75% since 1933 in such cities as San 


Vacancy rates have dropped 


Diego, Des Moines, San Antonio, and 
Seattle. In Pontiac, Mich., the shortage 
of apartments has been so great that 
tent colonies have sprung up in the past 
few months. Less than one per cent 
vacancy of desirable quarters exists in 
many cities, says Joseph W. Catherine, 
Vice President of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. 


Low Incomes Buy Houses, Too 

WAGE EARNERS are home owners 
even when their incomes do not exceed 
$1,750 yearly, according to figures based 
ma survey of 28,520 Chicago nonrelief 
white families. From the $1,750  in- 
come class up, the proportion of home 
ywners among wage earners is higher 
than among clerical, business or profes- 
ional groups. 
reases with increase in family income. 


Home ownership in- 


‘he low-income group which prefers 
me ownership to renting represents a 
zable market for low-cost dwelling 
nits. 


New York's Two Plans 

EW YORK City’s housing situation 
confronted by two major proposi- 
ns—one to buy direct old-law tene- 
ents, the other to rent them at $1 a 
ir. The first plan involves a long- 
nge purchase of buildings. Under the 
md proposal, tenements would be 
ted for a period of three years at an 
nual rent of $1, rehabilitated, and 
n turned back to their landlords. 
at this plan would increase rents be- 
nd the means of low-income families, 
| cost the city millions of dollars in 
sidies to tenement-owning savings 


BUILDING 
NEWS 


HOUSING 


FRONT 


banks, is the basis of opposition on the 
part of the City-Wide Tenants Council 
which represents fifteen groups. “The 
proposal to rent slums at $1 a year and 
repair them with ERB funds is a sham 
move on the part of politicians to milk 
said the Council. “The 
slum dweller could not possibly profit 


the taxpayers,” 


by this plan.” 


Life Insurance for Houses, Now 

LIFE insurance for buildings is now a 
legal procedure in New York State. 
One company already is in process of 
formation. New only in this country, 
this theory of insurance uses established 
mortality tables for building, machinery 
or equipment, on which premiums are 
based. Under this system insured tene- 
ments, whose owners cannot modernize 
them because of increased rents, could 


collect insurance, tear down the build- 


ings and replace them. 


To Promote Home Ownership 

THE “Home Builders Guild,” newly 
formed body ot the Land Developers 
and Home Builders Division of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, will try to reduce residential 
building costs and thus make the idea 
of home ownership more attractive. As 
a step toward this goal, purchase-pool- 
ing and other cooperative efforts will 
be undertaken and conferences’ with 
material manutacturers will be held. 


Willi Guard “Public Interest” 

THE Vigilance Committee of the 
Construction Industry was recently 
formed to “protect the public from 
shoddy and dishonest construction and 
to safeguard the home buyer and in- 
vestor.” After eight months of research 
the vigilantes feel that the professionali- 
zation of construction and the elevation 
of its standards so as to produce safe 
and honest buildings is within easy 
reach. Committee consists of architects, 
engineers, jobbers, contractors, insur- 
ance and real estate men and bankers. 


Arctic Architecture 

NORTH POLE architecture, now in 
the earliest stages, has developed a 
house which weighs only eighty pounds 
and is weathertight. The hut has a 
duralumin frame over which is stretched 
rubberized cloth, painted black for visi- 
bility to aviators and to absorb the 
sun’s heat. A wall of air cushions pro- 
vides insulation. The whole is then cov- 
ered by specially treated canvas. The 
interior finish is fur and eiderdown. 
Four Soviet scientists and a dog will 
live in this specially designed dwelling 
for a year while they gather scientific 
information. (For earlier arctic models 
see Byrd; Record, July 1934.) 
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HOW TO USE GAS IN SLUM CLEAR- 
ANCE. This recent project in London 
demonstrates not only the practicability 
of gas as a fuel but also of gas works 
as a site. 64 fireproof flats built around 
a nursery school on the site of a former 
gas tank. 





SWEDEN IS A DEMOCRATIC COUNTRY. 
In one of this row of 3-room houses re- 
cently erected in Stockholm dwells none 
other than the Swedish Prime Minister. 


— 
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PWA ALSO CAN ADAPT ITSELF fo local 
conditions and traditions. 6-story apart- 
ments in Harlem give way to 1- and 2- 
story neo-Spanish row houses in Florida. 
Latest PWA project to reach conclusion 
is Durkeeville, near Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Wide World 


PWA Photo 
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PREFABRICATION MOVES ON IN THE 
Midwest. The Cape Cod modeil (above!) 
is all-steel arc-welded on the job, while 
the Regency was completely fabricated 
in the factory, trucked to the site. (For 
earlier Midwestern "truckable" houses 
see March 1937, page BT36.) 
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HOUSING 


FRONT 


FOR BUILDING DESIGNERS PLAGUED 
with the limitations involved in remodel- 
ing old tenements on interior lots, 
Egmont Merseberger, Hoboken archi- 
tect, has an idea: Enlarge glass areas 
in outside walls as much as structure 
will permit and set standard windows 
in the glass-block panel; replan interior 


HIGH IN UP-STATE NEW YORK'S HEL- 
derberg Mountains is this home of the 
elderly potter and once famous socialist, 
Bouck White. Starting several years ago 
with his bare hands and an ample supply 
of the limestone of the region, Mr. White 
evolved his own design. The details— 
windows, rainspouts, pottery—are both 
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so that all main internal partitions are 
likewise glass block. Shown (right 


above) is one of Hoboken's "railroad 
flats” before Mr. Merseberger took hold; 
(left above) the same when finished; 
(lower right) one of his interior parti- 
tions. Result: rents rose from $30 to 
$92 per floor. 








his design and his handiwork. Seen at 
left is Mr. White atop a tower which he 
no longer feels is adequate and which 
he is now supplementing with a “light- 
house." Planned to reach 150’, “light- 
house" will be of same general design 
and construction as main house. On 
it every night will burn a _ bonfire. 
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NEW ORLEANS RE- 
BUILDS OLD MARKET 


CONSTRUCTION in’ the’ French 
(uarter has always otfered problems ol 
“stvle” to New Orleans architects; and 
they have not always been happily solved 
New Orleans’ historic French Market 
ow stands rebuilt for modern use, but in 
its original form and style—a silent re 
buke to many imposing new structures 


No city has a tougher nut to crack than 
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hich have invaded the Quarter. Only 
those parts of the market which could not 
be restored, were rebuilt. Architect Sam 
Stone, Jr., found that century-old cyp 
ress timbers used in the Meat Market 
building were still sound, and relatively 


few changes were necessary \ir con 


H. T. Harney 


ditioning and screens have done away 
with the smells, and sanitary display 





cases have replaced the wooden tables 
with their heaps of sea food. Open 
ircades of squat Doric Columns sur 





EXTERNALLY, AT LEAST, THE NEW 
structures are closely patterned after 
the old. The new fruit-and-vegetable unit 
fabove) has the same squat, plastered 
columns, the same tile roof, as the old 





round most of the buildings, as in the 
ld Market The cotfee shop, which 
mce consisted of a huge copper kettle 





re 
presided over by a mulatto woman, has ii : taps 
ht \. : ' building (right). But concealed within 
been remodeled, and is at the south en - i PAPE 
id this build are air conditioning, modern lighting 
it this building ‘ if om = 
d; . , end refrigeration. 
4: located neat the Place d’ Armes, 
a vhere stands St. Louis’ Cathedral, the 
rst market offered its bargains ones 
Lo : 
week to thrifty churchgoers. Soon 
he site ot these transactions became 
ermanent. In 1791 the Spanish Gov 
rnor ordered the construction of a roof 
over these improvised markets Chen 
4 1812, not war, but a hurricane com 
is 


pletely demolished the shelter. One 
vear later an open market was _ built 
vith heavy masonry arches and a slate 


overed timber roof, known as “Les 


1. McDaniels 


Halles des Boncheries ‘| his is the 
present remodeled Meat Market. Other 
uildings were erected in subsequent 


Fa 


NA earl 


ears, until ten years ago, the French 
Market Corporation was organized. 


At  ? ee 


Cx 
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~ases /Ziie 
CHANGES IN THE LEVEE NECESSITATED relocation of the Market and railroad 
lines. Shown in dotted lines are demolished buildings; in black, new ones. 
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MECHANIZATION 


MECHANIZATION REACHES NEW HIGHS 
in the letter file of the Central Social 
Insurance Institution at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, where the desks go to the 
filing cabinets instead of the reverse. 
This file—world'’s largest—consists of 
3,000 drawers, each 10 feet long. The 
cabinets are arranged in tiers 16 feet 
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HITS GROCERY STORE, 
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high, reaching from floor to ceiling, 
covering about 4,000 square feet. In 
the rolled-steel framework are steel 
drawers equipped with roller bearings. 

Because of the size of the cabinets, 
special desks were built for those work- 
ing at the file. These are in essence 
electrically - operated elevators, con- 
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FILING ROOMS 


WITH TWO FORTUNES IN GROCERIES 
won and lost, Clarence Saunders, of 
“Piggly Wiggly" fame, is caught here in 
his new “Keedoozle" grocery. Built 
somewhat along the lines of the ‘'Auto- 
mat" cafeterias, the gray-haired execu- 
tive's establishment is quite highly 
mechanized. A fiber rod about seven 
inches long with a knob on the end con- 
taining a red light, shown in Saunders’ 
hands, is the “key” to his store. With 
it a customer walks past glass-incased 
shelves and inserts it into a correspond- 
ing hole at the side of the item he has 
selected. Her window shopping over, she 
returns to the cashier and surrenders 
the “key.” Then, for the final act, the 
cashier inserts the “key” into another 
hole which releases all the contacts the 
customer has made. The articles are 
conveyed to a packing clerk by a travei- 
ing belt while an electrically-operated 
adding machine totals the cost—and the 
customer pays. 





trolled by a touch of a button, which 
rise or descend, move right or left, «ad 
stop before the drawer desired. ine 
drawers, too, cre opened and shut elec- 
trically. This installation now in use 
enables 20 employees to do the work 
which, with the old-fashioned vertical 
file, would require 400 workers. 
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INCREASED MOBILITY ALTERS BUILDING DESIGN 





FROM A MODEST BEGINNING IN A 
drug store or garage, the nation's bus 
stations have become increasingly am- 
bitious, until they now have all the 
facilities of the average railroad station. 


They have the advantage of publicly- 
financed and maintained rights-of-way 
enabling them usually to occupy a cen- 
tral location in a given city. Since 
visibility is important, design of these 





NEXT TO DETROIT THE WORLD'S MOST 
motorized city, Los Angeles has long re- 
flected the high degree of mobility in 
Los Angeles life. Recently opened there 
is its latest contribution to the motor- 
ist——a drive-in bank. Located in a 
rapidly expanding industrial area and 
designed to meet the specialized needs 
of its customers, the new bank occupies 
a reconstructed garage. Noteworthy 
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are its wickets of the “bandit-barrier'’ 


type developed in the Middle West 
{steel and bullet-proof glass). There is 
no opening through which a bandit may 
force an entrance. Af the level of the 
deal plate is a revolving circular drum 
through which the customer makes his 
deposit. This is operated by the teller. 
Special sound grilles permit customer 
and teller to converse in normal tones. 
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two stations quite properly revolves 
around the sign. T. W. Lamb designed 
the New York structure (left); Wisch- 
meyer, Arrasmith and Elswich designed 
Louisville station, T. W. Lamb, consulting. 


— 
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UNLIKE MOST BANKS, THE "LOBBY" 
of the Drive-in bank is planned for 
easy movement and parking of cars. 





BUT IN ARGENTINA, THE PROBLEM IS 
reversed: and a big Buenos Aires bank 


recently purchased this specially - de- 
signed mobile "bank" to carry on busi- 
ness in the hinterland, where banks are 
scarce, autos scarcer. 
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“MUSIC IN THE AIR” KEEPS BUILDING 


CBS in Hollywood 


NO BUILDING TYPE IS MORE HAUNTED _ flexibility in building design. 
by the specter of obsolescence than Iywood, one of the world's broadcast- 
most acutely. 
begun on the 
which William 
The model 


a broadcasting station. Constant de- ing centers, feels 
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this 
velopments in acoustics, lighting, at- Construction work has 
mospheric control—as well as in the new Hollywood studios 
equipment itself—demand the greatest Lescaze designed for CBS. 
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DESIGNERS STEPPING 





NBC in Neliyweed 


(above, left) shows a structure laid out 
to meet the manifold needs of modern 
broadcasting. MEANWHILE, NBC IS 
CONTEMPLATING expansion of a struc- 
ture fabove, right) built only a year 
ago, now inadequate for its needs. 


IN COMMERCIAL WORK 


ALL CATS MAY BE GRAY AT NIGHT 
but modern commercial buildings can no 
longer afford such anonymity. Illumina- 
tion has become an integral part of 
building design, both within and (more 
recently) without. This new depart- 
ment store in suburban Chicago has 
both; besides high standards of interior 
illumination, the long horizontal bands 
of glass brick are equipped with con- 
tinuous horizontal and vertical light 
troughs which flood them from within. 
Note also marquee, show windows and 
signs. 


THERE WAS A TIME WHEN SHOW- 
rooms were more notable for external 
ornament than internal visibility; but 
this new auto "salon" in New York City 
is not one of them. The showroom was 
designed to display the maximum num- 
ber of cars without congestion; and the 
continuous windows are as free from 
obstruction as possible, thus permitting 
the maximum visibility by day or by 
night. 
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PELICAN STATE BUILDS TWO STADIA, ONE PAY-AS-YOU-CO 


KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE, 
Louisiana State University recently com- 
pleted this structure which combines 
stadium and dormitory into a solvent 
whole. Because the dormitory houses 
1,000 men in its 499 rooms lat a rent 
of $108,000 per school L.S.U.'s 
athletic association was able to pro- 


year), 
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ilar and lintel elsewhere, 
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NOT ONE BUT SIXTEEN SEPARATE TEMPLES, THE BE- 
wildering magnificence of Junaghar springs from its long 
ind varied history—250 B.C. to the present. 
Junaghar architects 
heir domes with horizontal corbelling, usually closing the 
ltimate gap at the top with a hanging pendant. 
uly radiating voussoirs, the haunches of these corbels 
vere anchored in place by the heavy pyramidal mass of 
he exterior of the dome, which was elaborately carved. 


vide seating space for 46,000 persons 
on the “roof.” The New Orleans archi- 
tects, Weiss, Dreyfous and Seiferth, de- 
signed the structure so that the dormi- 
tory—entirely isolated from the stadium 
—consists of a 5-story strip of rooms 
served by interior corridors around the 
periphery. The stadium proper has its 
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own entrances, dressing rooms, toilets, 
etc. The entire structure is of reinforced 
concrete. 

ANOTHER W. D. & S. STADIUM IS THAT 
recently completed in New Orleans’ 
City Park. Designed for track sports as 
well as football, this stadium is smaller, 
more simple and oval in plan. 


CHURCH-BUILDING 


THE REMARKABLE ADAPABILITY OF 
Catholic architecture is nowhere better 
illustrated than in this model for a new 
Indian church (below) and its ancient 
prototype, the temples of Junaghar in 
southwestern India (left). Not only the 
style but the plan itself—inclosed court 
with altar protected by a second dome 
—flows straight from Indian temple 
building. 
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TWO FAIRS OPEN, ONE LATE: NEW YORK TESTS MATERIALS 


Wide World 
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SURROUNDED BY FOREIGN DIGNITARIES, 
Premier Blum and party inaugurate the 
Paris International Exposition. Seen here 
on the approach of the magnificent new 
Trocadero, the party made a formal 
tour of inspection of the entire exposi- 





TWO THOUSAND DINNER 
guests and 3,000 additional 
spectators are accommo- 
dated at one time in the 
huge marine theater - res- 
taurant at Cleveland's 
Great Lakes Exposition. 
Entirely covered by a ven- 
tilated roof, the structure 
stands on piling. A band 
of water separates the 
stage from the diners. 
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tion. Draped tricolor did its best to 
cover the fact that some of the con- 
struction—much of which was unfinished 
—would not be complete until August. 
In spite of this, the Exposition is draw- 
ing record crowds. 


oa 


THIS MODEL OF LENINGRAD'S FREIGHT 
port is from the Soviet building at the 
Paris Fair. It is part of a large ex- 
hibit which deals with present work and 
future plans of the Soviet transporta- 
tion industry. 





laboratory. 
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IN ALREADY SHAKY FLUSHING MEAD- 
ows, New York World's Fair engineers 
have contrived a test building where 
foundations can be dropped, walls made 
to settle, etc. Purpose: To test under 
acid conditions the physical character- 
istics of various structural and finish 
materials to be employed in Fair struc- 
tures. The Test Building also houses a 
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ON THE CAMPUS 


City Planning Up 
EVIDENCE of the growing impor- 
tance of City Planning study is the fact 
that special curricula in this subject 
have been announced by several uni- 
versities. The School of Architecture 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will this fall inaugurate a new 
six-year course in City Planning Prac- 
tice which will combine the realities of 
field experience with professional train 
ing. Prot. Frederick J. Adams_ will 
head the new division. The course in 
city planning practice, leading to the 
degree of Master in City Planning, will 
follow the procedure adopted for the 
Institute’s cooperative courses in elec 
trical, chemical and mechanical en 
gineering, and marine transportation. 
Che curriculum of the course includes a 
vear of varied experience in the offices 
of local, state, and regional planning 
boards. Among the authorities associ 
ated in conducting the courses will be 
Sir Raymond Unwin, Lecturer in City 
Planning and Housing; Joseph 1 
Woodruff, Assistant Professor of Re 
gional Planning, Dr..Thomas Adams, 
Research Consultant in City Planning; 
Marjorie S. Cautley, Lecturer in Land 
scape Design; William Stanley Parker, 
Lecturer in Housing; and Ralph Ebet 
lin, Lecturer in Site Planning and Con 
struction. Visiting lecturers will include 
Russell V. Black, Clarence S. Stein, 
Jay Downer and Albert Mayer 

The Harvard Graduate School of City 
Planning has been reorganized as the 
Department of Regional Planning, co 
ordinate with the Departments of Archi 
tecture and Landscape Architecture, in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Design 
It is intended that students in regional 
planning shall have effective access not 
only to instruction in engineering, but 
ilso to instruction in economics, gov 
ernment, sociology, ee. Eight courses 
in Regional Planning will be offered 
Courses in engineering include highway 
engineering, water supply and sewerage. 

addition there will be a course in 
unicipal government; one in principles 

economics, and in introduction to 
onomic statistics 


columbia Starts New Laboratory 
LABORATORY for pure research 
design correlation, unique in archi- 
ctural education, will be established in 

e School of Architecture of Columbia 
niversity at the beginning of the next 
Frederick iv, Kiesler of 
w York will direct the laboratory, 
ich will operate in alliance with New 
rk City workshops and with labora- 


demic year. 


ries for technological, sociological, and 
technical research. The executed de- 
ns of students will be housed in a 


new museum illustrating contemporary 
development. General objectives are to 
define an approach to progressive in- 
dustrial design; to correlate design to 
the physical and psychological needs 
of the human being; to develop new 
standards for small and_ large-scale 
manufacturing, in accordance’ with 
existing and projected industrial equip- 
ment in the United States. 


Cooper, Salvatore to Columbia 

MARIO COOPER, magazine illustra- 
tor and former advertising art director, 
and Ettore 
plaster casting, have been appointed to 
the art teaching staff of Columbia Uni 
versity. Mr. Cooper, who studied at 
the Otis Art Institute, Chouinard School 
of Art, Los Angeles, and at the Grand 
Central Art School in New York, will 
have charge of courses in advertising 


art and illustration. Mr. Salvatore will 


Salvatore, specialist in 


supervise the casting work of students 
in sculpture. He studied at the Beaux 
\rts Institute of Design, Cooper Union 


and the Art Student’s Leagu 


Syracuse Offers 5-Year 


Landscaping 
THE DEPARTMENT of Architecture 
ol Syracuse University announces the 


inauguration of a five-vear curriculum 
leading to the degree Ot Bachelor ol 
Landscape Arcl \n effort will 


be made to provide fundamental courses 


chitecture 


which will round out the student, pre 
pare him tor a successful professional 
career, and aid him in serving efficiently 
phases of both professions. Technical 
courses follow the basic cultural courses 
In the fifth vear experts from other 
departments of the University | staff, 


practicing architects, landscape archi 


tects, engineers, and others from the 


professional and business field particu- 
larly qualified in special problems, will 


be brought to the classroom for advice. 


criticism, and direction 


IES Prizes Awarded 

WINNER OF a $300 first prize last 
month was C. Preston Andrade of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in the an- 
nual Illuminating Engineering Society- 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design compe- 
tition. Second and third prizes of $200 
and $100 respectively went to Raleigh 
T. Daniell of Catholic University, and 
Robert B. Little of the University of 
lilinois. The problem this . year “was 
to design a hotel interior which would, 
by decoration and illumination, serve 
three different uses and create a differ- 
ent atmosphere for each: convention 
room: ballroom for small and private 
social gatherings ; and banquet hall. 
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IN A COMPETITION FOR DESIGN of a 
proposed housing development in Fields- 
ton, New York, for Teachers College 
faculty, Logan Chappell, Macon, Ga., took 
first place. Chappell received B. Arch. 
and M. Arch. degrees from Columbie. 
During 1936-37 he was University Fellow 
in Town Planning. Robert Murray, New 
York City, received second place. He 
holds both B. Arch and M. Arch. from 
Columbia. 





Photos by McDowell 





MATHEW LAPOTA of Maywood, Illinois, 
is the winner of the Lebrun traveling 
scholarship of $1,400. The competition 
subject was "A Library for a Woman's 
College in the East." Lapota is a grad- 
uate of the University of Ilinois. 
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FOR RELAXATION THERE WERE GARDEN 
parties, clambakes, historic houses. Seen 
above (top) is a group at Cambridge's 
Lowell House; at Dean Emerson's Cam- 
bridge house (center) for tea; one dele- 
gate poses, another snaps his picture, in 
the garden of the famous "House of 
Seven Gables" at Salem, Mass. 





Incoming Outgoing 


Former President Stephen F. Voorhees, 
of New York, yielded the chair to Presi- 
dent-elect Charles D. Maginnis, Boston's 
own church designer. 


PROFESSIONAL NEWS HERE AND ABROAD 


A.1.A. CONVENES 


MEETING last month in Boston, the 
American Institute of Architects held 
a leisurely 69th Convention, dividing 
its time about equally between business 
and touring the June countryside. Dur- 
ing the business sessions, A.I].A. mem- 
bers were pleased to learn that the In- 
stitute showed “a vastly improved 
financial condition” as a result of in- 
creased revenues from membership fees 
and other sources during the past year. 
They discussed a wide variety of sub- 
jects, accepted many Committee reports, 
most significant of which were those on 
Housing, Education and Public Works. 


Three ways of getting housing 
Most important was A.I.A.’s_ pro- 
gressive stand on housing. Under the 
leadership of Walter R. McCormack, 
Cleveland houser, the Committee on 
Housing submitted a fairly detailed 
analysis of the housing situation. Urg- 
ing support of the now pending Wag- 
ner-Steagall Low-Rent Housing Act, 
the Committee pointed to three reme- 
dies for the present housing crisis: to 
increase the income of the American 
people to the point where they can pay 
the rents resulting from the present cost 
of building; to reduce the cost of build- 
ing to the point where the ability to pay 
would enable a large number of people 
to secure satisfactory living accommo- 
dations; to partially bridge the gap by 
subsidy. 

The Housing Committee submitted a 
program which urged: 

A national real property inventory 
to determine just what the country’s 
housing needs really are. 

Establishment of mandatory mini- 
mum standards of housing in each 
city. 

A grant of $200,000 to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to find 
cheaper ways of producing houses and 
a new technological approach to con- 
struction. 

Appointment of a national com- 
mittee to investigate the results of 
completed units in the government’s 
slum-clearance and low-rent housing 
program. 

Cooperation with the national 
housing authority in working out a 
program of basic principles for the 
national housing movement and study 
of the relation of housing to city and 
regional planning. 

Organization of local housing com- 
mittees. 


Meeks, Gropius on Education 
Best-attended of all sessions was 
that of the Committee on Architectural 
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IN BOSTON 


IN 69th SESSION 


Education, at which spoke Yale’s Dean 
Everett Meeks and Harvard’s new Pro- 
fessor Walter Gropius. Attacking the 
“Foreign Influence on Architectural 
Education in America,” Dean Meeks 
blamed the World War for the “de- 
featism” which produced the post-war 
design in France and Germany. But 
“the school of the ugly,” the “gas pipe 
and cardboard” of modernism is already 
old-fashioned, according to Dean 
Meeks; “out of the cataclysm,” said he, 
“is coming a very interesting and—it 
must be acknowledged—sane point of 
view towards stylism.” 2 

Professor Gropius, Europe’s leading 
modernist, made no direct reference to 
the style; instead confined himself 
largely to advantages of manual train- 
ing in architectural schools. “The basis 
of preliminary training,” he said, 
“should be a comprehensive course in- 
troducing the pupil to proportion and 
scale, rhythm, color, light and shade, 
and allowing him at the same time to 
pass through every stage of primitive 
experience with materials and tools of 
all kinds in workshops.” 


Recommends new method of selection 
The Committee on Public Works 
found it “evident that certain functions 
of the building construction work of 
the Procurement Division can only be 
performed by a permanent organization 
familiar with the laws, regulations and 
requirements of the Treasury and other 
Federal agencies. ... Under normal 
conditions the personnel required to 
conduct these functions becomes highly 
efficient in the routine work involved.” 
However, the Committee felt that the 
architect in private practice is often 
“able to produce a work of greater free- 
dom and virility not always obtainable 
in a large, permanent organization.” It 
therefore recommended, on all major 
jobs, that a private architect be called 
in. The Committee further recom 
mended a 5-man board to draw up a lis: 
of eligibles from which direct selectio: 
could be made. 

Succeeding Stephen F. Voorhees to 
the’ A.I.A. presidency is Charles D. 
Maginnis. Other officers elected were 

From Londonderry, Ireland, in 1885 came 

ecclesiastic Charles D. Maginnis. Holder 

of many medals and honorary degree 

Mr. Maginnis is a member of the Bostca 

firm of Maginnis and Walsh and design r 

of a number of Catholic churches ard 

institutions throughout the country. 
Frederick H. Meyer of San Francisc., 
vice president; Charles T. Ingham 
Pittsburgh, secretary, and Edwin Ber - 
strom of Los Angeles, treasurer. 
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Producers’ Council Also in Boston 


CONCURRENT with the A.I.A. con- 
vention in Boston last month, was the 
14th Annual Meeting of the Producers’ 
Council. Principal feature of the ses- 
ion was the presentation of a plan for 
in educational and promotional cam- 
aign to be carried on by the Producers’ 
Affiliate of the A.I.A., the Producers’ Coun- 
cil is composed of forty-four of the princi- 
pal building material and equipment manu- 
facturers in the United States. For fifteen 
years it has been engaged in developing 
higher standards in the. building industry, 
beiter understanding between its many di- 
vergent elements, and the furtherance of 
a more intelligent use of materials. 
yuncil and to take over the previous 
cctivities of the Manufacturers’ Hous- 
ig Promotion Council. As outlined, 
tiis program, which is contingent upon 
raising a $50,000 budget from volun- 
tury subscriptions of building product 
:anufacturers, would consist of several 
Ines of activities. 


R.LB.A. Studies 

Employee Architects 
THE ROYAL Institute of British 
Architects, “appropriately at the be- 
ginning of a reign, is revising its con- 
stitution,” according to a recent issue 
of The Architect’s Journal. Indorsing 
the move editorially, the Journal goes 
on to point out that the purpose of 
R.LB.A. falls naturally into two divi- 
sions: “Narrowly, the R.I.B.A. exists 
to protect and consolidate the profession, 
to maintain its standards of qualifica- 
tion and conduct, to increase its prestige 
and to express its opinion on immediate 
questions where its advice is asked or 
the interests of members are affected. 
The wider purpose of the R.I.B.A. is 
to look ahead in a way architects can- 
not do individually and to make §its 
preparations accordingly. 

“A first example is the changing sta- 
tus of the architect. With the expansion 
of local government activities more and 
more architects are becoming salaried 
men. In this matter the R.I.B.A. has 
made the mistake of thinking that what 
the majority of its members did not 
want would not take place. And by not 
exerting at the outset all its influence to 
secure good conditions for salaried 
architects, it has allowed their prestige 
and conditions of work to become estab- 
ished on a level which will take years 

) alter. 

The next and overwhelmingly more 
in»ortant example is that of town plan- 

'.g, together with its subdivisions of 

location of industry and the sur- 
ndings of work and education. In 
9 most architects thought town 
nning a bore, many still think so, 
their representatives at the R.I.B.A. 
e only too faithfully acted on their 
VS. 
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“Town planning, however, has con- 
tinued; with the result that architects 
are now being increasingly compelled 
to conform to regulations governing the 
size, shape and position of buildings 
which they had no part in drawing up 
and which are in most cases merely re- 
strictive and defeatist.” 


Spanish Architects 
Adopt Wartime Program 


THE PROBLEMS facing the architect 
in wartime have seldom been more 
clearly stated than in a recent issue of 
A.C., organ of Catalonia’s G.A.T.E.- 
P.A.C. Indorsing S.A.C.’s support oi 
Although differing sharply in the past, 
G.A.T.E.P.A.C., an organization of younger 
Catalonian modernists, is now an affiliate 
of the larger, more conservative Syndicate 
of Catalonian Architects (S$.A.C.)—roughly 
equivalent to our own ALIA. 
the Loyalist government, the magazine 
says: “The Syndicate is the only pro- 
fessional authority that we recognize 
and support wholeheartedly, since it is 
from the regulations that it has set up 
that the concept of what the architect 
should be is derived. According to the 
Syndicate, then, there is a great task 
to accomplish: 


1. Rational distribution of work, 
obtaining for each architect the place 
which he should occupy according to 
his professional training and speciali- 
zation, and not according to influence, 
friendship or recommendations. 

2. Orientation of architectural edu- 
cation along the lines for which we 
have been fighting since the creation 
of our group. 

3. The creation of a Section of Cul- 
tural Relations in which architects can 
find support for their plans. 

4. Decisive action in regard to gen- 
eral questions of planning ; intervening 
actively in all those questions which 
affect that branch of construction, in 
its great variety. 

5. Finally a multiplicity of enormous 
constructive aspects which will have 
to impress an enormous actfvity on our 
syndicate and which will involve a 
profound feeling of responsibility for 
its directors. 


“It is necessary that we follow very 
closely the far-reaching events through 
which this country is passing. It is 
necessary that the technicians interest 
themselves in social questions and ac- 
cept the responsibility of the moment.” 


F. L. Wright 
Guest of U.S.S.R. 

ONE of the two American architects 
invited by the Soviet government to at- 
tend the recent All-Union Congress of 
Architects, Frank Lloyd Wright was 
forced last month to decline an offer 
of an honorary degree from a Con- 
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necticut college. “In a choice between 
the field of action and honors for ac- 
tion in the past there is no question but 
that I must choose the field of action,” 
Wright wrote the college in explaining 
his position. Best known in Europe of 
all American architects, Mr. Wright's 
“Broadacre City” has attracted wide in- 
terest in the U.S.S.R. He believes that 
the Soviets “see the possibilities of it 
and are ready to spend some money.” 


FAECT Hears Wright 


ON HIS way to Europe, Mr. Wright 
stopped in New York long enough to 
address the Architect’s Section of 

Into the C.1.0O. recently went not only all 

16 chapters of FAECT but also the inde- 

pendent Society of Structural Engineers and 

Draughtsmen; and negotiations for the 

affiliation of the Society of Designing En- 

gineers of Michigan are now under way. 

FAECT. Speaking on “Economic Or- 
ganization and the Professional,” Mr. 
Wright warned that economic security 
was all right—he would like “to see the 
whole country unionized to the hilt”— 
but that it wasn’t enough. “We must 
have a dynamic security—a freedom 
which comes from within—from internal 
order”—as well as from without. 

Of current architecture, Mr. Wright 
was his usual caustic self. “Any build- 
ing you build is only a _ preliminary 
study for the final form. You can never 
achieve an ideal, but you can grow to- 
ward it. A building is an interpretation 
of the life of the present looking toward 
the future. The man who can’t build a 
building that is 25 years ahead of his 
time shouldn’t be allowed to build it.” 


CIAM in Paris, 
_ Publishes Work 
IN ITS FIRST convention since 1933, 


the International Congress of Modern 


Architecture (CIAM) _ meets _ this 
month in Paris for its 5th Congress. 
Adopted in 1929, CIAM's program of 
"formulating the contemporary architectural 
problem, presenting modern architectural 
concept, struggling for its concrete realiza- 
tion" has led to 4 steadily expanding scru- 
tiny of the social and economic bases of 
architecture. 
One of the few architectural groups in 
the world organized around a _long- 
range plan of research, CIAM will this 
year discuss “The Functional City,” ex- 
hibit four years of research work by its 
component national “groups.” 
Coincident with the Paris meeting, 
CIAM will publish “The Functional 
City’"—a popular edition of its work, 
including its standardized analysis of 
twenty-eight world-cities. A much more 
comprehensive technical edition of the 
same material is planned in the near 
future. 
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Courtesy The Milwaukee Journal 


60 TONS WITH EASE: When Wisconsin's 
industrial Commission questioned design 
of a column Frank Lloyd Wright intended 
to use in a new factory at Racine, he 
promptly built this sample, loaded it 
while the townspeople looked on. De- 
signed to carry between 11 and 12 tons, 
it was loaded with 20 tons when the on- 
lookers “retired for beer"; loading con- 
tinued to 60 tons without cracking the 
column. Finally it was pulled down by 
the satisfied examiners who were inter- 
ested in architect Wright's specially- 
designed reinforcing, which substitutes 
an expanded metal netting for deformed 
bars. 


Western School has novel roof 

A HOLLOW girder roof, with hollow 
supporting columns, has been used for 
the first time in a building at the Brad- 
ford Ave. School in Placentia, Cali- 
fornia. The general basis of design is 
similar to that used in Pacific North- 
west bridges. The girders have thin 
web plates of varying thickness, and 
6-in. top and bottom slabs. Top slabs 
were cast integral with the intervening 
roof slabs to form a horizontal dia- 
phragm designed to transmit seismic 
forces to foundations by way of sur- 
rounding walls. The girders and col- 
umns form a series of five rigid-frame 
bents 26 ft. high, spaced 18 in. apart. 
The span is 77 ft. The girders carry 
one-fourth of the roof area, and loading 
over the remainder of the roof is trans- 
mitted by intermediate joists to the 
girders. Both girders and columns are 
a part of the architectural design, in- 
terior and exterior, of the building. 


Inexpensive device measures air flow 

AIR flow around buildings can now be 
studied by the building designer in his 
office without recourse to large and ex- 
pensive machinery. A fluid-flow analyzer 
which is small, inexpensive and simple 
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SCIENCE SHORTS: NEW AIDS TO BUILDING 


to operate, has been designed by H. L. - 


Parr of Columbia University. The de- 
vice consists of a wooden box divided 
into three compartments: an air inlet; 
a glass-covered chamber painted black, 
with shielded lights; and an air outlet. 
Models cut from %4-in. rubber sheet are 
placed on the glass plate, and smoke 
produced by inserting titanium tetra- 
chloride in a sheet copper slotted trough 
passes over the model. The effect ob- 
tained in this way can be photographed 
with a camera placed above the appar- 
atus, with illumination from either top 
or bottom. 


New source of “dry ice" found 
SMOKING factory chimneys are po- 
tential commercial sources of “dry ice,” 
according to Prof. R. H. McKee of 
Columbia University and E. A. Winter, 
research student, who have devised a 
chemical process for this conversion. 
The new absorption process consists of 
the combination of CO, flue gas with 
ammonia in the presence of water vapor. 
With an excess of ammonia in even a 
very short section of the absorption 
tower, virtually all CO. can be made to 
react. The ammonia present in the gas 
phase of the tower apparently acts as a 
catalyst in carrying CO, to a lye solu- 
tion. As ammonium carbonate forms, 
it is dissolved into the lye, which de- 
composes by its alkalinity the carbon- 
ate, and frees the ammonia. The process 
then repeats itself continuously, and CO, 
is boiled off from the charged lye. 


Base metals now electrically colored 
LIGHT-FAST color, electrochemically 
produced and free of dyes, can be ap- 
plied to practically all base metals by 
the recently developed Electrocolor 
process. Electrolytic in nature, this 
process gives metallic transparency 
as well as depth of tone and variety of 
shades and effects in a single bath. The 
range of colors made possible by the 
Electrocolor process is practically that 
of the spectrum. The finish on the metal 
may be of any desired character. Base 
metals of light shade, such as _nickel- 
plated surfaces, finish in a lighter shade 
than base metals of darker color. United 
Chromium, Inc., exclusive licensee of 
Kansas City Testing Laboratory, recom- 
mends that the color plating deposit be 
finished with clear lacquer, because of 
its high resistance to corrosives and 
abrasives. 


Porcelain-enamel bond improved 
SECURE bonding of porcelain-enam- 
eled sheeting to its backing is now pos- 
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sible by means of a new process devel- 
oped by the Porcelain Enamel and Man- 
ufacturing Company of Baltimore. 
Known as Pem-lox, this method elim- 
inates warping of panels, as well as 
the metallic, hollow sound frequently 
noticed in panels not securely bonded. 
Porcelain enamel panels are finished on 
the reverse side with a pitted, crater- 
like surface and the cement or plastic to 
which it is applied fills the holes and 
forms a strong bond. Cement, a finer 
grained and hard-setting substance, is 
recommended as the best material for 
this method. Pem-lox is applied by 
spray, and dried and fired as with any 
other porcelain enamel. 


Pittsburgh house uses steel planks 

WHEN steel planks were used in a 
house in Pittsburgh erected of materials 
developed by the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, subflooring was found 
unnecessary. These planks, of cellular 
construction, are two feet wide. On the 
upper side of the floor, concrete may be 
used to fill the troughs, while the under 
side forms a flat steel ceiling. The walls 
of the house are of “bonded metal,” a 
substance developed for fastening any 
kind of material to steel. Other ma- 
terials used are stone, wood and brick. 


U.S.S.R. “plasticizes" wood 

WOOD treated with resol compounds 
is now used in the U.S.S.R. where lead 
and metals were previously used. The 
treatment increases the wood’s resistance 
to attack of hydrochloric, phosphoric 
and sulphuric acids, and gas mixtures 
with a 20% admixture of nitrous oxides. 
Resistance to pressure is increased 
160%. The Moscow underground rail- 
way recently tested brake blocks of 
plasticized red-beech wood and after us- 
ing them for 3,000 miles the blocks 
showed no trace of carbonizing. 


impregnated wood developed in Germany 
WOOD impregnated with metal has 
properties of both its constituents in a 
comparatively easy and _ inexpensive 
process recently developed in Germany 
Hot liquid metal is forced into dry woo: 
under pressure. Full impregnation is nc 
necessary; the amount is regulated ac 
cording to species of wood, purpos 
kind of metal and degree and duratio 

of pressure. Fully impregnated woo! 
has a metallic surface with a silk-lik: 
sheen. The new material can be sawi 

bored, planed, nailed, turned, gluec 

rubbed and polished. It resists fire, cl 

matic influences and chemicals, and lack; 
a tendency to split, blister, or splinter 
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Courtesy “Science News Letter’ 
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New filament saves 10% current 
, NEW tungsten-filament lamp which 
ives 10% more light without using ad- 
‘itional current has been achieved 
irough research by Dr. Irving Lang- 
wuir of General Electric Laboratories. 
. “lighting bonus” amounting to $16,- 
00,000 annually will thus be provided 
he public, it is claimed. The lamp con- 
ists of a tungsten filament drawn into 
straight wire, 19/10,000 of an inch in 
iameter, wound around a molybdenum 
ire 355 turns to the inch, which in 
urn is coiled again on another molyb- 
denum mandrel. The coil, originally 20” 
long, is at the end of this process 3.4” 
long. The coils must be as close to- 
gether as possible without touching each 
other, for this would short-circuit and 
cause the lamp to fail immediately. The 
new filament is mounted in the lamp as 
a cross bar between two lead-in wires 
with one support in the center of the 
fflament, instead of the older method of 
looping the filament around three sup- 
ports. 


General Electric Laboratories, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


ignitron spot welding timer 

SPOT WELDING of nonferrous 
metals, by the use of “Cupaloy,” copper- 
chromium alloy, as welding point 
material, has been developed by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. The ignitron spot welding 
timer makes simple such combinations 
as bronze to mild steel, brass to bronze 
or nickel silver, etc., while aluminum, 
lead and zinc are readily spot welded to 
themselves. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portable air cleaner 

AN IMPROVED low-priced portable 
ectric air cleaner unit is announced by 
‘ontinental Motors Corporation. Ata 
ate of 60 cu. ft. per minute, “Clean Air” 
in take care of one room change per 
ur, operating on 110 A.C. (D.C. is 

available at slight extra cost). The unit 
s a 1,000-watt heating element which 
n be switched on to supply warm air 
hen necessary. Height, 13”; width, 
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10”; weight, 10 lb.: reservoir capacity, 
4-5 qt. water. 

Continental Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Nonshrinking mortar 

MORTAR VOLUME can be reduced 
so as to increase workability and de- 
crease the amount of excess water in 
mortar by the use of Truscon “Mortite.” 
This new product helps to avoid shrink- 
age and consequent cracks. ‘‘Mortite,” 
added directly to the mix, also insures 
integral waterproofing of the mortar, 
reduces lime solubles and efflorescence, 
and resists corrosion from smoke and 
gases. 


The 
Mich. 


Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, 


Insulating plaster 

INSULATING and fire-retarding val- 
ues are blended with sound-deadening 
properties in a new insulating plaster 
aggregated with mica pellets. The en- 
tire plaster load in a building is reduced 
60 per cent, it is claimed. It is formu- 
lated to provide strain resistance and 
elasticity which insures against cracking 
under normal conditions. 

F. E. Schundler & Co., Inc., 
Island City, N. Y. and Joliet, Ill. 


Long 


Light for draftsmen 

ESPECIALLY DESIGNED for draft- 
ing boards or plan tables is this Sight 
Light plus Lamp with an offset bracket 


arm which screws to the underside of 
the board. Two arms with swivel joint 
allow light to be swung in a 4-foot 
circle. Other models, designed for 
various purposes, are also available. 
The Sight Light Corporation, Essex, 
Conn. 


Lightweight copper roofing sheets 
COPPER ROOFING sheets, weighing 
10 ounces per square foot, require no 
heavy supporting structures. The sheets, 
16” wide by 10 long, provide a series 
of panels 13” wide when laid by the 
standing seam method. 


The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. 
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New holding members for glass 

GLASS HOLDING members have 
been developed which are of the semi- 
extruded, nonscrew type. This kind 
of holding member provides resiliency 


for both sides of the glass, and elimin- 
ates the necessity for back puttying. Of 
particular value in construction of store 
fronts, the new nonscrew members are 
expected to effect a substantial saving 
to building owners and insurance com- 
panies. 


The Non-Pressure Glazing Company 
Inc., 8206 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Sprayed insulation 

A NEW METHOD of applying insula- 
tion to surfaces is the spraying process 
developed by Keasbey and Mattison Co. 
Application is by machine, and requires 
less time and labor than other methods. 
The company maintains a spray school 
to train machine operators. Sealed as- 
bestos insulation providing 100 per cent 
coverage at any required thickness on 
any normal surface can be applied. 


Sprayed asbestos is especially recom- 
mended as insulation on ships. 
Keasbey and Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Transformer for mercury vapor lamp 
A NEW HIGH-INTENSITY mercury 
vapor lamp transformer, used with the 


_proper high-intensity lamps, provides 


greater lighting efficiency and better 
seeing illumination than ordinary in- 
candescent types of lamps. Special core 
manufacturing methods were created 
which included the use of extremely 
thin laminations of high silicon steel. 
This and the oversize wire used for all 
coils help to insure cool operation of 
the functioning units. Coils are pre- 
cision wound, and are of the armored 
insulation type, double impregnated. 
Universal mounting features and remov- 
able mounting legs are other features. 
A thread coupling is an integral part 
of the end plates and is ready for 
pendant mounting by removing end 
plate cover. This transformer has two 
positive contact universal terminal 
panels each mounted in a large compart- 
ment with ample space for making con- 
nections. All connections to line or 
lamp are made at the terminal panels; 
no joints or taping are required. Con- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 39) 


nections may be made from either or 
both ends of transformer, for mercury 
vapor lamp or mazda or for combina- 
tion use of both type lamps. 

The Acme Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., 1440 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Electric food conveyor 


THIS food conveyor for hospital use is 
of stainless steel throughout, including 
wells and utensils. Food is kept at the 
proper temperature by an electric heat- 
ing unit in the conveyor. 

Prometheus Electric Corporation, 401 
West 13 Street, New York City. 


| MARKETING NEWS | 


Color matching laboratory 

A CORNERLESS ROOM, known as 
the “Tunnel of Light,” is Westing- 
house’s new color matching laboratory. 
Combination incandescent-mercury light- 
ing with an effective intensity of 114 
foot-candles renders the all-white room 
shadowless. The 28 300-watt incan- 
descent and 11 400-watt mercury vapor 
lamps are alternated, spaced, shielded 
so as to give maximum light efficiency. 
The laboratory tests pieces of porcelain 
enamel ware for variations in color. 
All pieces pass through the booth on 
conveyors and are matched with three 
commercial standards. Previous to the 
installation of the “Tunnel of Light” 
rejects were 300 per cent higher. 


Committee gathers 
data on glass buildings 


INVESTIGATIONS of glass building 
units at the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tories will make available data on glass 
structures and various types of windows. 
Air conditioning trends point to either 
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entire elimination of windows, with 
complete dependence on artificial light- 
ing, or better window construction 
which will include double, and in some 
cases triple, glazing. These trends and 
related problems will be studied. The 
work is being done by the Technical 
Advisory Committee on Air Condition- 
ing Requirements of Glass, headed by 
M. L. Carr. 


| NEW LITERATURE | 


HANDBOOKS 


Architecture and Applied Arts. General 
catalog of Architectural Book Publishing Co., 
Inc., 112 W. 46 Street, New York City. 


Architects’ and Mechanical Engineers’ Book 
of Yeomans Pumps for use in sewage drain- 
age, water supply, air conditioning, etc. 
Yeomans Brothers Company, 1433 Dayton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Guide for Sheet Metal Workers. U. S. 
Steel Corporation Subsidiaries, 434 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Comprehensive Housing Legislative Chart. 
Indicates status of legislation affecting public 
and private housing, as of March |, 1937. 
National Emergency Council, 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 


Housing Index—Digest. No. 15 (918-1007). 
Reference guide to American and foreign 
housing literature. Library Section, Central 
Housing Committee, subcommittee on Re- 
search and Statistics, Washington, D. C., April 
b,. WRF. 


Industrial Guide for the Selection of Wire 
and Cable. Anaconda Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


Labor Requirements in Lumber Production. 
By Bernard H. Topkis. Serial No. R 529, 
from the Monthly Labor Review (May 1937), 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 17 pp. 


1937 30th Annual Edition. 
Market, I11 John Street, 
Price $2. 


Metal Statistics 
American Metal 
New York City. 


Official Bulletin of the Acoustical Materials 
Association: Theory and Use of Architectural 
Acoustical Materials; Sound Absorption Co- 
efficients. Bulletin No. V. January 1937. 
Published by the Association. 


Proceedings of the Third Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Conference, 1936. Na- 
tional Resources Committee, District |1, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Research Bulletin No. 23. American Institute 
of Architects and The Producers Council, New 


York City. 


Small Houses, £500-£2,500. By Myles A. 
Wright, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Photographs, plans 
and descriptions, and discussion of problems 
which affect the small house. The Architec- 
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tural Press, 9, Queen Anne's Gate, London, 
S.W.1. England. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The People of the Drought States. Research 
Bulletin No. 2 of series dealing with problems 
of Great Plains agricultural area. Division of 
Social Research, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


The Problem of Noise Abatement in Chi- 
cago. Report of the Noise Abatement Com- 
mittee of the City Club of Chicago. 15 pp. 
April 26, 1937. 


U. S. S. Roofing and Siding Guide. Sales 
material catalog information, and_ tables. 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries, 
434 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Air Conditioning Engineering Data Sheets 
SA-06-B, SA-06-C, 7-AC-2601, CLS-550-A, 
CLS-600-C. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, 200 East Fifth Street, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Anemostat Draftless Air Distribution. Two 
bulletins. Anemostat Corporation of Amer- 


ica, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Economical Automatic Heat for Hospitals and 
Institutions. Bulletin No. 540. Detroit Stoker 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Economical Automatic Heat for Schools and 
Colleges. Bulletin No. 512. Detroit Stoker 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Ideal Boiler No. 21 for Automatic Coal Burn- 
ing. American Radiator Co., 40 West 40 
Street, New York City. 


Ideal Coal Firing Boilers: General Information. 
March 1937. American Radiator Company, 


New York City. 


Ratings and Data for Ideal Oil Burning Boil- 
ers. March and April 1937. American Radi- 
ator Company, New York City. 


The New Guide Chart and Manual of the 
Lamneck Simplified System. A prefabricated 
duct for forced air and air conditioning in- 
stallation practice. Lamneck Products, Inc.., 
416-436 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
AND PARTS 


After 10 Years. Service record of Incor 
24-hour cement. Lone Star Cement Corpora- 
tion, 542 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Cabot's Clear Brick and Clear Cement 
Waterproofing. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 141 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Statistics. U. S. 
Bureau of the 


3 pp. Februar 


Structural Clay Products. 

Department of Commerce, 
Census, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 


Super-Harbord. Harbord Plywood Corpora 
tion, Hoquiam, Wash. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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INSULATING TILE AND PLANK 


Rich, Blended Shades of Soft Color 
... New, Interesting Texture 
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BLENDTEX 
é = % - ae Ni sd se — oF i . ‘ 
d Sy. “creel coalete- 
or use,in Plank or Tile 
cS ee = aaa - » er] @ Your clients will appreciate your specifying this com- 
or ase oe pletely new and interesting decorative interior finish ma- 
os terial. Weatherwood * BLENDTEX is the only insulating interior 
ai finish key2d to the demand for rich, blended shades of 
n- oa ae integral colors combined with a new and more interesting 
10 ‘ texture. BLENDTEX is applied to both new and old walls and 


ceilings, in homes, schools, churches, auditoriums, theatres, 
stores, offices, etc. It decorates, insulates, and quiets sound. 


Y: i . | These Eight Advantages Recommend Weatherwood BLENDTEX 
i For Your Consideration 


I- * } 1. Blended shades of harmonious colors combine with a new, 
i- - interesting texture to add charm and dignitytc the interior. 
2. Improves acoustics and quiets sound — at the same time 
insulates against heat and cold. 
16 3. Durable—cleanable. Special toughening treatment of sur- 
d , face increases resistance to wear — preserves and prolongs 
n- the richness and freshness of colors and texture. 
4. Integral colors go clear through the material—not merely 
a surface application. 


One of the many varied and fascinating effects possible with the NEW 5. Predecorated surface saves on time and cost of painting. 


Weatherwood BLENDTEX that decorates — insulates — and quiets sound. 6. Adaptability—the wide variety of shapes and sizes gives 
unlimited scope to expression of individual taste in design. 


7. Quickly, easily applied to both new and old walls and 
ceilings—goes right over old walls. 
| si ; ae 8. Economical —a popular- priced material. With all its ad- 
or “xe oR ae vantages, BLENDTEX costs no more than ordinary insulat- 
a- z 5 4 bs oe ing tile and plank. 
2 a Weatherwood BLENDTEX is backed by the United States 
Gypsum Company’s rigid high standard and years of leader- 
ship in manufacturing wall and ceiling treatments, including 
Weatherwood IVORY Finish Insulating Plank and Tile, 
Weatherwood Building Board, Weatherwood Hardboard. 
*Registered Trade-mark 
' SEND COUPON FOR FREE soox.er U/, S 
, : i UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY AR-7 
' 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send full information regarding the new Weather- 


wood BLENDTEX. 
SI sc ecinsessciscciaheatecceinaiecin inning 
i irieiisitnsisenanniininniininctita 


ivi oti iceeniiicinnicnienneds 
owing easy application of Tile to BLENDTEX Plank quickly, easily ap- 


ceilings, using adhesive. plied to both new and old walls. U N | T E D S T A T E S G Y P S U M C 0 M PA NY 
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[NEW LITERATURE | 


(Continued from page 40) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Furniture Store Modernization—What to do 
and how to do it. By Robert Heller. _ Illus- 
trated with photographs, floor plans, layouts 
and alternative color schemes. Masonite 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 24 pp. May !937. 


The Kitchen of Today—and Tomorrow. Pure- 
air Single-Unit Kitchens, Rolph C. Spinning, 
Inc., 5057 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Mellow Wood Interiors. National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Washington, D. C. 
Price, $0.10 for postage. 


When Vacations Call. Sketches, renderings, 
photographs and floor plans of vacation cot- 
tages. The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


DOORS, WINDOWS 
AND FLOORS 


Air Space Insulated Windows. Insulaire Com- 
pany, 2423 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Living in the Sun: Glass windows and en- 
closures. Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, 
N. Y., Des Plaines, Ill., St. Catherines, On- 


tario. 


Modern Cornell Doors—Upward Acting. 
Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 13 Street and 36 
Avenue, Long Island City, New York. 


New Window Ensembles with Arco Radiator 
Enclosures. American Radiator Company, 


New York City. 


Personalized Floors of Sealex Linoleum. Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Incorporated, Kearney, New 
Jersey. 


Riverbank Sound Insulating Doors: Principles 
of sound control as applied to doors. Hard- 
wood Products Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Waterproofing of Floors; Drainage; Installa- 
tion of Scuppers. 
Blower Systems. 


Automatic Sprinklers. Suggested form and 
requirements for an ordinance on these sys- 
tems. 


Protection in Walls and Partitions. 
Reports of Committees, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, Boston, Mass. May 1937. 


MATERIAL PROOFING 
AND PAINTS : 


Paint Specifications and Detection Charts for 
Douglas Fir Plywood. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


Rust—Don't Coddle lt—Kill It. Bar-Ox 
Formula "97" for iron and steel protection. 
Bulletin 441. The Truscon Laboratories, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Miami and Carey Bathroom Cabinets. Miami 
Cabinet Division, The Philip Carey Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 23 pp. 


Patterson- 
New 


Patterson Freon Water Coolers. 


Kelley Co., Inc., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
York Office: 101 Park Avenue. 


Residence Elevators—Elevette” and “Inclin- 
ator." Inclinator Company of Ameriea, Har- 


risburg, Pa. 


Yeomans-Shone Type SEC Sewage Ejector. 
Bulletin 4050. Yeomans Brothers Company, 
1433 Dayton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Tested High Quality Packings. Metalistic 
Manufacturing Corporation, Hackensack, N. J. 


Worthington Opposed Steam-Driven Com- 
pressors. Bulletin L-612-B3. © Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Millivoltmeter Type. 
Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 


Brown  Pyrometers, 
Catalog 15-c. 
delphia, Pa. 


Yesterday's Luxury Is Today's Necessity. 
Descriptions of latest ‘Mark-Time" devices. 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc., Mfrs., Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


THE STRUCTURAL Clay Products 
Institute, Inc., announces a small house 
competition open to architects, opera- 
tive builders, realtors and contractors. 
$5,000 in prizes will be awarded. The 
contest has three main stages, each with 
two divisions. Stage one calls for the 
design of 1, 1% or 2-story houses built 
of structural clay masonry. Stage two 
calls for photographs and plans of 1, 
1% and 2-story brick or brick and tile 
houses built since 1928. In each of 
these stages there are two classes: 
houses of 3-5 rooms, with 1 bath; and 
houses of 5-7 rooms, with 1 or 2 baths. 
Stage three calls for sketches or photo- 
graphs of decorative or structural de- 
tails built of clay masonry. Class A is 
made up of architectural (decorative) 
details, and Class B of practical con- 
struction details, or structural clay 
products. The contest closes at mid- 
night, September 20, 1937, and all 
entries should be sent to Structural Clay 
Products Institute, Inc., 1427 I Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. In addi- 
tion to the above prizes, the Insti- 
tute offers $25 for each house submitted 
by architect, builder or contractor, and 
selected for publication in its literature. 
Photographs, floor plans and four eleva- 
tions of brick or brick and tile houses 


Co37 


are required. For brick or clay tile 
details showing ingenious uses of clay 
masonry for decorative or structural de- 
tails in any type of building, the Insti- 
tute will pay $10 each on selection. 
Acceptance of an entry for publication 
does not bar it from competition. 


ROBT. S. HALE, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

submitted the first 

paper in the compe- 

tition of The James 

F. Lincoln Arc 

Welding Founda- 

tion. Mr. Hale is 

construction engi- 

neer for the Pro- 

curement Division, Public Buildings 
Branch, United States Treasury De- 
partment. 


The Foundation will award 446 prizes 
totaling $200,000 for papers on redesign 
or new design of existing machines, 
structures, buildings, etc., or organiza- 
tion and development of a welding ser- 
vice. Preference will be given to papers 
that describe products which show the 
fullest use of arc welding, although the 
product may be designed only in part 
for such use. Machines, structures, 
buildings and products must not have 
been designed for welding and sold in 
the open market or generally used prior 
to January 1, 1937. Papers must be 
mailed before June 1, 1938 and must 
reach Cleveland before July 1, 1938. 
All communications relative to the con- 
test should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, The James F. Lincoln Arc Weld- 
ing Foundation, Box 5728, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Recorp publishes changes of address 
only on request; on file with Sweet’s Cata- 
log is the nation’s most complete, up-to- 
date record of all changes in architectural 
offices. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
AND EVENTS 


@ July 5-11—International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress, Paris, France. 

@ July 5—Opening, summer session 
courses in architecture, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

@ July 5—Opening, summer session 
courses in architeeture, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York. 

@ July !7—Opening, Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, Paris 
France. 

@ July 19-23—Competition for graduate 
scholarships, School of Architecture anc 
Applied Arts, New York University, New 
York City. 

@ September |—Closing date, Natione 
Alliance of Science and Industry Compe 
tition for Cemetery Memorial. 

@ September 20—Closing date, Struc 
tural Clay Products Institute competition 
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The Conduit That Never Fighis Back 


Youngstown is the conduit to specify when you are 
out for the lowest bid consistent with quality. 
Specifying Youngstown Buckeye Conduit is like rec- 
ommending a friend that never lets you down. 


The same qualities that the contractor admires 
are an assurance of no kick-backs to you. The very 
ductility that makes it easy for him to set bends 
quickly with the hickey is assurance that outlets will 
be flush with plaster trim and exposed work neat 
and attractive. The tensile strength, that prevents 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels « 


GENERAL OFFICES - 


him from having trouble fishing wire past a flat in 
a bend, is assurance to you that there will be no 
pinched wiring. The easy threaded jointing, that he 
knows makes for speed in coupling up, is assurance 
to you that the electrical connection of the grounded 
side is continuous. 


Youngstown Buckeye Conduit is indeed “the conduit 
that never fights back” and it never talks back either. 
Specify Youngstown Buckeye Conduit with confidence 
in the future. 


TUBE COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Conduit » Tubular Products « Sheets « Plates + Tin Plate « Bars « Rods « Wire « Nails +» Unions + Tie Plates and Spikes 26-2 
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COOPER AEWITT 
ya 


22% more light per watt .. . instant starting . . . high power factor... 
plus the long, detail-revealing light source which more than a million 
workers and their employers now enjoy. They are all yours in the new 
Horizontal Cooper Hewitt Lamps. 

These “24-hour skylights” of low intrinsic brilliancy need no diffusing 
medium. The soft long-source light gets down into deep recesses, 
illuminates vertical surfaces and rests the eyes. All jobs are made easier 
—wherever sight is used. 

Get the complete story of these new lamps. Let us explain why you 
can run many more of these light units per circuit with no increase in 
copper. Write for Bulletin 827DM. General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, 807 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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A Blessed Event in \\ 7 the Window Family 


NOW 


W 


S 


CASEMENTS 


ane SILENT ATE T00 


® In 1932, Curtis introduced 
silentite—the “Insulated” window 
~-marking the first major improve- 
iment in double-hung windows in 
300 years. Since then Silentite has 
made window history and today is 
America’s fastest selling modern 
window. 

With Silentite launched on its 
career, Curtis engineers—never 
content with past achievements— 
then started to design a companion 
product—a Silentite Casement. 
After 5 years of thorough testing 
in laboratory and field, it has now 
proved worthy of the Silentite name 
—a vastly improved, weather- 


Complete unit includes screens and in- 
sulating glass. All parts machined, pre- 


fit and carton-packed. 


All frame parts are interchangeable and 
sash may be installed to open from 


either side. 
The adjuster at mid-height 


Curtis COMPANIES SERVICE BuREAU, Dept. AR-7, CLINTON, 


and direct, 
positive power applied to center of sash 


stripped wood casement— with 
new operating principles, new 
beauty, and new features covered 
by exclusive Curtis patents. 
Compared to other types of 
casements, this new Insulated 
casement should reduce heating 
costs about 17%—a finding based on 
tests made by Curtis in collaboration 
with the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory. From the standpoint of heat 
loss or heat transmission it proved far 
more efficient—more weather-tight. 
When Silentite is closed, no hard- 
ware is visible on the outside. In- 
side, the hardware is all concealed 
excepting the adjuster face, flush 


—prevent warping or twisting action. 
New patented weatherstrip of non-cor- 
rosive metal does not require nailing. 
Sash completely weatherstripped on all 
4 sides. 


Drattless ventilation. 


All parts given preservative oil dip for 
longer life. 


ain oii ons ated des Wieden 


with the woodwork and up off the 
sill out of a child’s reach. The self- 
locking sash opens to a 45-degree 
angle, permitting ventilation over 
practically entire opening area. 
Silentite is draftless:; cannot rattle, 
vibrate or swing in the wind. 
There’s no seepage of rain or snow. 
Sash may be easily cleaned from 
indoors. 


With the beauty of Curtis nar- 


row mullions and division bars, 
Silentite casements may be 
singly or in multiples, with or with- 
out transoms, affording the archi- 
tect an unusual flexibility of design. 
But you'll wish to know all about 
this new “baby” of the Curtis line. 


Just mail coupon. 


used 


lowa 


Send, today, for complete information on the advantages of the Si.entite Casement. The coupon is a convenient way to get the facts. 


CURTIS BROS. & CO., CLINTON, LOWA 
CURTIS & YALE CO., WAUSAU, WIS. 
CURTIS SASH & DOOR CO., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
CURTIS DOOR & SASH CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PURVIS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CURTIS COMPANIES, INC., CLINTON, IOWA 
CURTIS, TOWLE & PAINE CO., 
LINCOLN, NEBR.., 


CURTIS- Y ALE- 


TOPEKA, KAN. W. P. Fuller & Co.., 


Curtis Woodwork is available through the following distributors: 
Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., 
Rust Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Missour 
Morrison-Merriil & Co., 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
Campbell Coal Company, Atlanta, Georgia 

Jacksonville Sash & Door Co., Jacksonville, Florida 
Boise 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


dait Lake City, Utah 


Denver, Colorado 


Portland, Sacramento. 


Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane. 


OTHER CURTIS PRODUCTS: 


Silentite Double-Hung Windows @ Exterior and Interior Doors ¢ Frames 


Trim ¢ Entrances ¢ Moldings ¢ Panel Work ¢ Kitchen Cabinets ¢ Cabinet Work © Mantels ¢ Stairways 
Shutters ¢ Screens @ Storm Doors and Windows ® Garage Doors ® Mitertite Door and Window Trim 


we INSULATE 


Curtis Compantes Service Bureau 
Dept. AR-7, Clinton, Iowa 


Please send me further information on the new 
Curtis Silentite Casement Window. 


C] For information on other Curtis products, as listed 
above, check here. 


JULY 
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GIANT Empire Friyine-Boart 
First of the Atlantie Fleet 
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THE EMPIRE FLYING-BOAT 


28 ARE NOW BEING BUILT FOR IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 
Length, 88ft. ; Height from water line, 24ft.; Speed, 200 m.p.h. (approx.) ; Span, 114ft.; Weight fully loaded, nearly 18 tons; Crew, 5; 
Accommodation, 24 passengers on day stages and 16 on night journeys 


W ITH the recent launching of the mighty "Cavalier" the New York- 

Bermuda service now becomes a reality! From the pressing pace 
of the world's largest city to the leisurely life of a semi-tropical British Isle 
will be only a matter of hours. But even more significant, the New York- 
Bermuda hop forms the first link in the proposed transatlantic service! 


As with all such great achievements, this one started with pencil and” 
paper. From the original sketch to the precise, finished specification 
drawing, pencils were used. 


The makers of Venus Drawing Pencils are proud of their share in making 
possible today's outstanding engineering and architectural feats. For, in 
the drafting rooms of leading firms in America, England and throughout 
the world, the preferred pencil is Venus. 


Venus Pencils are as precise as are the professional men 5 ee 
who use them. There are |7 shades of black, for example. : Stronger. Longer- 
Each is accurately graded and tested—triple-checked : a Se eee, 
to be sure every pencil in each grade is always identical. 
The famous Colloidal* process used in making Venus 


Pencils guarantees smooth, even lines. 


lf you are not already using Venus Drawing Pencils it 


will pay you to try them. PENCILS 10c 


* U.S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY ec Hoboken. New Jersey 


Also made in Canada by Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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‘To Simplify Heating and Air Conditioning Problems 


We offer a Free and Practical Consultation Service to Architects 


Consider 
Winter Air Conditioning 
as protection against 
obsolescence 


The new Delco Conditionairs have 
the advantage of meeting the require- 
ments of any house, large or small. 
They use either gas or oil. They provide 
complete, practical winter air condi- 
tioning at the cost of automatic heat- 
ing alone. 

If the ducts are properly designed 
at the start, cooling equipment for 
summer can be added at the time of 
installation, or at any convenient time 
later on. With the Delco-Conditionair, 
you can offer your client economical, 
approved heating, plus definite pro- 
tection against the chance of his prop- 
erty becoming obsolete overnight. 


HATEVER your immediate 

problem may be—stores, hotels, 
residences, offices, theaters—any build- 
ing with cooling, heating and condi- 
tioning requirements, we believe you 
will find practical help in Delco-Fri- 
gidaire’s new consultation service for 
architects. 


Staffed by a group of competent en- 
gineers, this service is available to you 
at any time and without, of course, 
placing you under any obligation what- 
soever. Authoritative information, per- 
tinent, practical facts gained from years 
of experience are ready to aid your plans, 
save you time, trouble and money. 


If you have been unaware of this 
service, or if for any reason you have 
hesitated to present your problems, we 
cordially invite you to communicate 
now. Wire or write to Delco Frigidaire 
Conditioning Division, General Motors 
Sales Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


What Controlled-Cost 
Air Conditioning 
means to architects 


It allows you to specify... 


1. A system that gives the desired 
atmospheric conditions — your client 
pays only for what he needs. 

2. Equipment of exactly the right ca- 
pacity—neither too small, which would 
mean unsatisfactory service; nor too 
large, which would be wasteful and 
costly. 

3. A method of installation that suits 
any building — whether remodeled or 
new, therefore controlling the ulti- 
mate cost. 

4. More cooling action with /ess cur- 
rent consumption. Hence a control 
over operating costs. 

5S. Dependable, proven equipment for 
low maintenance cost. 


And gives you and your client a pres- 
entation of a// the facts, so that you 
will know and can therefore control the 
entire cost. 


Veys to lal lo 


DELCO-FRIGIDAL 


The Air Conditioning Division of General Motors 
AUTOMATIC COOLING, HEATING AND CONDITIONING OF AIR 
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all 48 YEARS OF SERVICE 


KIiESLINE 


ELEVATORS 
and DQO@ORS 
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LIMITED HEADROOM 


The Commercial Elevator can readily be installed where 
the floor to ceiling height on the upper floor is limited, 
as it only requires a height of 9’0” on the upper floor. 


“LIGHT-O-MATIC CONTROL" 
SELF SERVICE—PUSH BUTTON 
ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


You furnish the hoistway—We furnish the rest. 
Blueprints and specifications on request. 


JOHN W. [Pgestistell & SON, Inc. 


1809 ATLANTIC BROOKLYN 
AVENUE NEW YORK 


JEFFERSON 3-3320 
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WE ARE MADE OF..... 
OUTDOOR PLYWOOD / 


AND WE DON’T 


HAVE TO COME 
IN OUT OF 7 
THE RAIN : 





ONLY A 


GROUND anv POLISHED 


STRUCTURAL GLASS GIVES 


[iit if 
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HE matchless beauty of smooth, rich 

A surfaces ... the perfect, mirror-like re- 
flections which are so vital in creating truly 
distinguished toilet rooms .. . joints that 
are absolutely true and free from lippage... 
1ese can be obtained in toilet room walls 
ind partitions only by the use of a structural 
class that has been mechanically ground 
and polished. Carrara is such a structural 
g'ass. It represents the highest quality avail- 


a 


TOILET ROOMS of distinction are 
assured when Carrara is used for walls 
and partitions. Perfect reflectivity like | 
this is provided “> bya structural glass 
like Carrara which has been mechani- 
cally ground and polished. 


aah id ae ot “= 


able today. It is extremely versatile, adapt- 
able to many kinds of treatment, imposes 
no restrictions on the architect. It is per- 
manent, easy to clean, impervious to pencil 
marks, moisture and chemicals. For toilet 
room walls and partitions, specify Carrara 

.. the structural glass that is manufactured 
exclusively with a mechanically ground and 
polished finish. Send the coupon for our 
book giving complete facts about Carrara. 


CARRARA 
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Tee Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company maintains a staff of 
special architectural representa- 
tives. The whole duty of these 
men consists in rendering the 


architect every assistance within 


their power in connection with 


the use of glass and paint. We 
urge you to call upon us at any 
time when a visit from one of 
our architectural representatives 
would be helpful to you. 


A complete line of Pittsburgh Prod- 
ucts of the following types is available 


through our7 4 branches in leading cities: 


PITTSBURGH GLASS 
PRODUCTS 
Polished Plate Glass 
Pennvernon Window Glass 
Carrara Structural Glass 
Ornamental Glass 
Pittsburgh Mirrors 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


Sun-Proof Paint 
Wallhide Paint 
Waterspar Enamel 
Waterspar Varnish 
Florhide Enamel 


PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


See Sweet's for complete specifications, 
and for addresses of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company branches. 


Prater cinss count” Go 


2339 Grant Building, Pittsburgh Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your 
new book entitled ““Carrara Modern Struc- 
tural Glass.” 


Name. 
Street 


City 
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For Bars -- BETHLEHEM 


Bars for forging, cold drawing, or other processing; 
for bolts, nuts, rivets; for automotive springs and 
bumpers; for railways; for the warehouse and agri- 


Long steel billets, of proper quality, size and length 
to produce the required bars, are fed into a huge 
gas-fired furnace. Slowly they move through. In a 
predetermined time they have been heated to a 


Next comes cooling, and here the route splits: 
Bars to be shipped straight pass through a tube to 
the hot bed (see foreground of painting). After they 





cultural-implement trade; for concrete reinforce- 
ment and for tools. Round bars, square bars, flat 
bars, hexagons and innumerable special sections. 


bright orange. One by one, 20 seconds apart, they 
are pushed out through shears which cut them to 
proper length. Then they begin their trip through 
the eight or ten stands of the rolling mill. 


cool on this rack, they slide onto a roll conveyor 
and go to the shears. Cut to length, inspected and 
bundled, they are ready for shipment. 


BETHLEHEM|S 





Bars of iron, of carbon steel, alloy and stainless. 
Bars in straight lengths, bars in coils. Bars for a 
thousand different uses. Bars—the most widely 
used of all steel products. 

However varied the demands for bars, Bethle- 
hem is ready to serve. Bar mills in eight plants, 
convenient to industrial centers, can turn out bars 








in virtually any tonnage required by industry. 
And always on call are Bethlehem’s metallur- 
gists, ready to focus on your particular problem 
the experience gained in years of contact with 
every type of steel consumer. 
Here is a continuous bar mill in action, at one of 
Bethlehem’s plants. 





First come roughing stands. Slow-turning rolls 
grab the billet, squeeze, knead, change its shape 
from square to oval to round. Without pause, 
without reheating, finishing stands take the rough- 


rolled bar. Each succeeding pair of rolls turns 
faster as red-hot steel becomes smaller and longer, 
accelerates its pace. In 40 seconds the finished bar 
shoots from the final stand at 16 to 20 miles an hour. 





Bars to be shipped in coils go through tubes to a 
coiling machine (see background of painting). 
They whirl into coils and drop onto a belt con- 


IISTEEL COMPANY 


veyor. Hooks pick them up, carry them along a 
trolley until cool. Ends are trimmed, coils in- 
spected and tied for shipment. 
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INDUSTRY DEMANDS, THE 


Getta Ni ROOF | puter, 


Continental Can Company’s Houston, Texas, Manufac- 
turing and Warebouse Building. Protected with 50,000 
sq. ft. Ruberoid Built-up Roof. 


HE ROOFING requirements of indus- 
Vet plants are exacting. Protection 
against the weather is only one factor. 
Fire hazards, the biting fumes of acid or 
alkali, special conditions of climate, roof 
design—all these must also be considered. 
Under these circumstances, architects and 
engineers both appreciate Ruberoid’s 
policy of manufacturing built-up roofs 
in a multiplicity of types, thicknesses and 
finishes. From this wide range, the proper 
specifications can always be made, to meet 
the exacting problem. 

Today, The Ruberoid Co. manufactures 
all three popular types of built-up roofs— 
asphalt-saturated asbestos felt and as- 


MMT 


RU-BER.OID — 


PRODUCTS 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
ASBESTOS 3 SIDINGS - 


ASPHALT SHINGLE Ss 


emanate ee 


ROCK WOOI 


HOUSE INSULATION 
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Plans—Company Engineer. Roofing Contractor—Lone Star 
Roofing Co., Houston, Texas. 









phalt, tar-saturated rag felt and coal tar 
pitch, and asbestos-saturated rag and 
asphalt. Each is offered in multiple layers 
to fit the job. There is also a choice of 
top-surfacing finishes to provide a custom- 
built roof. 

When desired, Ruberoid specifications are 
further protected by a guarantee of both 
workmanship and material. Such roofs 
are applied by Approved Roofing Con- 
tractors only, and the guarantee is backed 
by a National Surety Bond. 


When you have an unusual roofing or re- 
roofing problem, a Ruberoid engineer 
will be glad to consult with you. It’s a 
sure way to secure the most value for your 
roofing dollar. 


RU-BER-OID 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 


THE RUBEROID CO. 
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individual clothes slorage hr <r) 


“THEIR USE WILL CUT 
BUILDING COSTS #1202 0N 
EVERY ROOM IN THIS SCHOOL” 


‘CLOAKROBES SOLVE 
OUR PROBLEM OF SAFE, 
SANITARY STORAGE“ 


Double Tier 


Lockers 


Cloakrobe il- 
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How can blueprints or charts be made more intelligible to 
the layman as well as to the specialist? Years of success 
are behind Dr. Otto Neurath’s graphically illustrated answer. 


With one eye on their adding machines and the other on 
the future, mortgage lenders and appraisers consider modern 
design in domestic architecture. 


Photography (via television) may become an integral part 
of the architectural scheme.- Frederick J}. Kiesler, in his 
*“‘Design-Correlation,”’ presents Part | of a novel history of 
photography. Part 11 will appear next month. 


J. André Fouilhoux designs a 6-story annex to American 
Radiator’s tower building in New York—including a double- 
story showroom. 


Hotels can be made to breathe new life by the addition of 
up-to-the-minute cocktail bars and cafes. Holabird and Root 
have developed a formula for such rejuvenation, the effec- 
tiveness of which is attested by the Keyhole Bar and Cafe, 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Van Pelt and Lind were commissioned by the Elite Cleaners 
of Pasadena to increase the size of their original structure 
to cover more than twice the former ground area. 
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Representation of Architectural Problems 


By OTTO NEURATH, Director, International Foundation for Visual Education 


1. General Architectural Problems 


City planning and home planning are concerned with 
life planning in general, and architects must often co- 
operate with technicians such as builders, carpenters, 
and plumbers on the one hand and, on the other, with 
specialists in social sciences, with social workers, physi- 
cians interested in public and individual health, geolo- 
gists, meteorologists and other people who deal with the 
environment of our social and private life. The reason 
for this is that architects are people whose profession it is 
to make the entire lives of human beings as happy as 
possible and that their theoretical view is not only 
founded on principles which determine certain technical 
functions but also on ideas of happiness of human be- 
ings as a function of architectural activity. 

If we wish to explain the general importance of a new 
architectural project or idea to specialists in various 
branches as well as to laymen, we must show how people 
live and act within buildings such as houses, schools, 
factories, hospitals, museums, libraries; how men walk 
along streets, go by car or other vehicles; how men use 
parks, beaches and other places of recreation. We must 
also show how buildings, streets, parks and other archi- 
tectural elements are important for the entire life of a 
community. That is to say, it is not enough to represent 
location and motion of men, vehicles and other things— 
one must also give a picture of the factors which con- 
dition human happiness. This implies a checking of all 
these correlations; such a checking is not so simple as 
the testing of new traffic regulations or similar under- 
takings. Therefore the representation of architectural 
problems often means the representation of something 
extensive in character. 

Consequently it is not sufficient to show the exact 
tcchnical layouts of plot plans together with exact three- 
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dimensional exhibits, and more or less romantic pic- 
tures and models, because architectural problems in a 
wide sense are not exhausted when one has shown the 
shape of buildings, the arrangement of parks, beaches 
and other places of recreation. We need more than this; 
we need information on various other subjects, on the 
single factors which condition social environment and 
the standards of living of different social groups. 


ll. Humanization by Visual Coordination 


The purpose is to represent the entire life of commu- 
nities or individuals from an architectural point of view 
and to humanize architectural problems. We can speak 
of “architectural education” as we speak of “public health 
education” or of “traffic education.” Such an educa- 
tional activity in the field of architecture is addressed 
not only to poorly educated people; in a great many 
cases men well educated in the field of planning parks 
and other recreation grounds may not be able to under- 
stand without difficulty bar graphs dealing with problems 
of agricultural or public health statistics. We know men 
well educated in projecting schools and hospitals who 
avoid fuller information about the social background of 
their business because they cannot read and analyze 
statistical tables and statistical explanations. The coun- 
terpart of it: people well informed about the situation 
of a community are not in a position to discuss special 
technical questions which are connected with special so- 
cial questions. Therefore we have, if possible, to build 
up a method of representation which gives enlighten- 
ment both to poorly educated people and to people 
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educated only in certain fields, that means in the end to 
all people, since no single individual is informed in all 
fields of knowledge. 

A suitable basis for such a common education and 
information is visualization of all important problems. 
We need for this purpose visual aids which are self 
explanatory, if possible. The ideal types of expositions 
and picture books would be adapted to humanizing the 
problems but not in contradiction to a serious and sci- 
entific attitude. We must learn to assemble in exposi- 
tions and museums educational pictographs, models, 
photos and other exhibits with motion pictures and 
cartoons as elements of an informative whole. We can 
build up a good correlation between different exhibits 
and different parts of an exposition by visual coordina- 
tion. We can show the correlation between new types 
of buildings and family life, between city planning and 
communal standard of living, production, transportation 
and other social elements. 

Such visual coordination must be governed in each 
case by a central idea. Special visual methods and spe- 
cial experience are needed to make such interrelation- 
ship visible in a coordinated scheme. We also avoid 
by means of such an extensive plan for visual coordina- 
tion the monotony of a great many housing expositions 
(people interested in housing problems are not neces- 
sarily interested in looking at various series of models 
of houses). We also avoid by means of the same remedy 
the perturbing multiplicity of other architectural ex- 
positions. Such multiplicity is founded on the fact that 
a great many exhibitors are in competition, and also 
because individual managers of expositions are of the 
opinion that such multiplicity is attractive and avoids 
dullness. Experience shows us that we can combine at- 
tractiveness and informativeness by planned visualiza- 
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tion which leads the visitor from one exhibit to the next, 
from buildings to city planning, from city planning to 
the life of a community. 

It is not sufficient to make additions to layouts made 
by architects for plumbers or bricklayers and not suf- 
ficient to make additions to photos made for clients of 
architects; we need special designs which show social 
details of various kinds. An architectural plan which 
shows us aciual and projected buildings with parks and 
streets is a geographical map with certain additions. A 
geographical map is more than a simplification of a 
photo taken from an airplane, since geographical maps 
characterize special kinds of bridges, streets and build- 
ings. They also show us, for instance, the entrance to 
a mine by means of a special symbol: crossed hammers. 
The pure architectural plan has to inform us about all 
the factors which are important for building houses or 
arranging parks. Charts which are destined to explain 
more questions other than purely architectural maps 
have to show us, for instance, geographical distribution 
of population or occupations, the geographical distribu- 
tion of manufactures, schools and other institutions. In 
all these cases we must use symbols which cover a greater 
area than the area occupied by the buildings themselves 
on the map. We cannot show all these social and eco- 
nomic details and also maintain the correct shapes of 
all architectural elements. We must always choose be- 
tween representing exact architectural data in a narrow 
sense, and social information. 

Architects who are always closely connected with 
making floor plans and maps mostly intend to show so- 
cial facts on maps; but in a great many cases we have 
to give preference to other methods of representation. 
We must avoid accumulating maps showing social data ; 
it is more instructive to combine maps and pictographs. 
This leads us to a use of a symbol dictionary which con- 
tains symbols applicable to both maps and pictographs. 
This is the basis of visualization more widely applied. 


lll. International Standardization by ISOTYPE 


In all technical fields more and more standardized sym- 
bols are used. A symbol adapted to the use of specialists 
often needs to be adapted to other informative and edu- 
cational purposes. Within an exposition it is very dif- 
ficult to give extensive instructions about symbols; we 
also avoid such explanation in a picture book destined 
for people who are not specialists. We prefer self-ex- 
planatory symbols in such cases. 

The ISOTYPE* method of visual education is in- 
tended to bridge the gap between more or less purely 
conventional symbols for the orientation of specialists, 
and more or less self-explanatory symbols destined for 
general enlightenment. It is also intended to bridge the 
gap between architectural symbols and symbols used for 
representation of social facts. The following illustrations 
give examples of the function of this method. 

We present a map which is intended to form a basis 


*The name ISOTYPE means in Greek: always using the same types. 
The backbone of this method is the unity of visual aids: the “visual 
dictionary’’ containing more than 2,000 symbols; the ‘“‘visual grammar” 
containing the special rules about the order and combinations of symbols: 
the ‘‘visual style” is founded on the “transformation” principles by which 
we can visualize ideas. It is important to know that ISOTYPE does not 
give rules for translating automatically words or figures into pictures. 
It is not sufficient to make boring sequences of symbols instead of boring 
sequences of figures. See the book: Otto Neurath, International Picture 
Language, the first rules of ISOTYPE. Kegan Paul, London, 1936. 
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for discussion on ISOTYPE standardization. In this 
map we differentiate different kinds of areas: actual and 
projected buildings, grassland, woods, plowed land, 
waste land. If we always use shades of colors to rep- 
resent city areas we can separate the city region from 
the rest of the map which we can leave white such as, 
on our map, areas occupied by streets, squares or air- 
ports. 

The symbols representing stations, factories, kinder- 
gartens, and other buildings are in black with a white 
design in the middle. 

On the opposite page we show how we can use the sym- 
bols for trees, grass, etc., on a white ground. In this 
case we need black separating lines. This may lead to 
lifficulties if we have to design a great many lines rep- 
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1 resenting railroads, streetcar roads, bus lines and other 
r ‘ransportation lines. 
| We can use designs in which black and white are 
S eserved for special differentiation. In this way we can 
1 ndicate, for example, the difference between an actual 
- park and a projected park. The special purposes must 
1 ndicate whether the one or the other variation is to be 
r preferred. We can also use symbols in outline if neces- 
s — sary. 
. Since we also wish to use all symbols in economic 
f and social pictographs we prefer the profiles of all ob- 
. jects: laymen read maps on which profile symbols are 
vy used with less difficulty. Such maps resemble charming 
old-fashioned maps. The use of all these symbols for 
h imaking complete pictures compiled from ISOTYPE 
. symbols only is discussed elsewhere.** The permanence 
e of visual elements is based on the use of symbols for 
1. “grass,” “evergreen tree,” “leaved tree” in all cases with- 
3 out exception. A pictograph showing the proportion be- 
. tween built-up areas and open places uses a symbol 
\- which joins “evergreen tree,” “leaved tree,” “railing.” 
5. That means we are using the same visual language to 
1. represent architectural and _ statistical facts. Joined 
**See examples in Otto Neurath, Basic by ISOTYPE, Kegan Paul, Lon- 
don, 1937. We can couple ISOTYPE standardization with various at- 
tempts at architectural representation, e.g., with the stimulating proposals 
of the CIRPAC (Les Congrés Internationaux d’Architecture Moderne) 
made by van Eesteren (Amsterdam). 
1- 
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A MODEL OF PARK WITH’ TREE -SYMBOLS 
(various types of trees and shrubs are repre- 
sented by shape and color). 


B CHILDREN'S BATHING POOL WITH DRESS- 
ING ACCOMMODATION (three-dimensional tree- 
symbols with simplified model of bathing pool). 






Photos by Hans Nieuwenhuis 
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bricks symbolize in the one example buildings in con- 
trast to the gardens and streets ; in another example they 
symbolize buildings as houses for human use, etc. 

The symbols for “corner bath,” “combination sink 
and dishwasher,” “water closet” approved by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association are destined for designs made 
by specialists for specialists. We can use symbols very 
sunilar to these destined for the information of laymen 
about the rooms of a house. A layman who sees the 
{SOTYPE symbols and then comes across a room draw- 
ng made for specialists understands such a special dia- 
sram better than before. And vice versa, the educational 
Hoor plan is more or less in concordance with the draw- 
ng for plumbers and architects; consequently, a tech- 
iician would not feel inclined to reject such an informa- 
ive and educational plan as being too childish or too 
rimitive. We use the symbols for tree and grass also 
n pictographs which show the use of soil. 

We hope to discuss in the near future the Practice of 
\rchitectural Representation. It is important for cer- 
ain purposes that we can use the symbols arranged in 
uch a way that we get patterns of wall papers. The 
ingle symbols are not isolated signs but elements of 
equences of signs. We do not avoid cutting a symbol 
of a tree in half when cutting the “wall paper” of “‘ever- 
green trees.” 


IV. Three-dimensional Architectural Indication 


The ISOTYPE method has been developed as a result 
of exposition practice.*** Therefore it was the purpose 
of this method to bring all the exhibits into relationship 
with one another. Unity of visualization became the actual 
basis of the unification of expositions. The purpose of 
the ISOTYPE method is to assemble pictographs, charts 
of different kinds, maps, photos, models, motion pic- 
tures, movie cartoons and other visual aids. 

Our experience has shown that people understand a 
group of exhibits concerning a special problem better 
and more quickly if we use the same symbols and rules 
in all cases; either we join pictographs only with other 
two-dimensional exhibits or two-dimensional exhibits 
with models, relief maps and similar three-dimensional 
visual aids. We use three-dimensional tree-symbols like 
our two-dimensional tree-symbols—typical of a turner’s 
work. We combine, as one of our pictures shows, three- 
dimensional tree-symbols with simplified models of a 
bathing pool and dressing accommodation. Another pic- 
ture shows a model of a park; we can differentiate the 
various types of trees and bushes by means of shape and 
color. Such a model is suitable not only for exposition 
purposes but also as an aid for the technical collabora- 
tors of landscape architects. Such an exact three-di- 
inensional model shows more important details than does 
a simple plot plan since we can show by means of a 


*** A small Museum for Housing and City Planning founded in Vienna 
fourteen years ago was the birthplace of the later Social Economic 
Museum in Vienna and also of the later International Foundation for 
Visual Education. The city government in Vienna was in a position to 
consider the community as a whole. It was our purpose to build up a 
museum and expositions so that every one could understand how the 
government was using the taxation revenues. We had to show not only 
the problems of housing, of public health, of educational organization in 
Vienna, but also similar problems and their solutions in other countries. 
their social and economic background and the interrelationships between 
all these problems. 

The International Foundation for Visual Education is incorporated in 
the Netherlands. President: Miss M. L. Fledderus: Director: Otto Neu- 
Gerd Arntz; Chief of Transportation 
Josef Frank. 


rath; Chief of Graphic Department: 
Department: 


Marie Reidemeister; Consulting Architect: 
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BUILDING MODEL WITH OPEN SIDES AND TRANSPARENT 


FLOOR PLANS OF "LUMARITH." This informative type 
model was created because many people cannot read 
architectural plans easily. It is intended to portray, not 
only the floors of a big building but also the floors of a 
small house, including transparent furniture symbols. 


three-dimensional model the arrangement of bushes, 
flower beds and other shrubbery under trees. 

A great many people cannot read architectural plans 
easily. A solution both informative and attractive is a 
structure with transparent floor plans. Such a structure 
is very instructive if we intend to portray not only the 
floors of a big building but also the floors of a small 
house. We also represent furniture by means of trans- 
parent symbols—transparent brown plates illustrate 
tables or chairs. One of our photos shows the transparent 
floor scheme of a big swimming pool. Electric bulbs are 
put in the bottom of the model. The lines representing 
the walls of the different floors can be made of different 
colors. 


V. General Conclusion 


If we wish to show the importance of a new city plan- 
ning project or of a projected house within an exposi- 
tion or picture book it is not sufficient to inform people 
only by means of floor plans and realistic representations. 
It is also necessary to show the dislocation and migra- 
tion of people, birth rates, the size of families, general 
social situations and their trends. 

All these problems can be discussed by means of visual 
aids in such a way that specialists and nonspecialists 
may understand the entire subject matter. The ISO- 
TYPE standard symbols are intended to be flexible 
enough to enable us to cover, by means of the funda- 
mental symbols and their variations, the whole field of 
informative representation; therefore the discussion on 
the Visual Representation of Architectural Problems is 
only part of the Encyclopaedical discussion on universal 
Visual Representation by ISOTYPE. 
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Houses of Modern Design Do Receive 


HUGH R. DAVIES, ARCHITECT 


By HOWARD P. VERMILYA, Director, Technical Division, Federal Housing Administration 


MORTGAGE RISKS on houses have undergone a 
considerable shift. Formerly a primary consideration 
was the borrower and his ability to pay. The lender 
could usually count on single ownership at least through- 
out the life of the mortgage. But society has become 
more industrialized and its institutions continue to 
undergo vast ramification with the result that the 
individual is less attached than formerly to the soil or 
to a particular community. The borrower may go away, 
but the house remains, to be used by other people. 
Therefore increasing importance attaches to the house 
itself, as the physical security of the mortgage, and to 
the environment, as affecting the desirability of the 
house. And the house must be desirable not only to 
isolated individuals but to groups of people large enough 
to form a dependable permanent market. 

Accordingly, in examination of residential properties 
to determine their value as possible mortgage security, 
heavy emphasis is placed by the appraiser on the factor 
of marketability. The precise manner in which the “justi- 
fied sales or market price” is determined is not a con- 
cern of this article. But we are concerned with market- 
ability as a test which any kind of design must meet. 


A Marketable House Must Be: 


durable in construction ; 

planned for convenience in living ; 

adequately arranged and equipped for safety, light, 
and sanitation ; 
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of pleasing and well-proportioned design ; 

possessed of an attractiveness that promises per- 
manence ; 

located in a well-protected and stable community. 

Here, it should be stressed, marketability is concerned 
not only with the present but with the future. 

In appraising modern design in domestic architecture 
it must be admitted that such design is in an initial 
stage. Much of it has been paper architecture; some 
has been built, particularly in Florida and California 
where conditions for public acceptance have been favor- 
able; and there are a few examples elsewhere. Judged 
by the standards we have just set up, much of it has 
been mediocre and some of it good; but the same could 
be said of our domestic architecture in general. 

Such evidence as does exist indicates that modern 
design is a development of considerable vitality, one that 
cannot be dismissed as a temporary fad. Modern design 
has reached a development deserving serious attention 
not only by architects but by mortgage lenders and 
appraisers. An examination of it must be impersonal, 
free from prejudice. It is worthy of rational considera- 
tion rather than emotional attitudes. 


Gain in Planning Efficiencies 


Design as used in the domestic architecture of Amer- 
ica for the past one hundred years has been applied art. 
It has been a transitory thing. First one and then an- 
other “style” has predominated, none for long, each 
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A MORTGAGE LOAN for this 
house was written by a local 
bank. The mortgage was ap- 
proved by Federal Housing 
Administration. 


Mortgage Loans 


serving the popular whim only to be discarded later. 
Today it is Colonial; either Virginia, New England 
farmhouse, Cherry Valley Dutch Colonial, Pennsylvania, 
or California. Yesterday it was English Tudor with some 
Norman French and possibly an occasional Spanish or 
Italian villa; before that it was Gingerbread, the Chester 
A. Arthur period, and their forerunner the Greek Re- 


vival. What will it be tomorrow? 
Throughout this period, admittedly decadent, there 
have been a few gains regardless of “style”: a few 


planning efficiencies aia in increased convenience ; 
a few evidences of refinement of taste; a few improve- 
ments in structural systems; an increase in machine 
fabrication. Though materials have increased consider- 
ably in variety, only a limited number have demonstrated 
a radically better performance or economy. It is not 
strange, therefore, that design has reflected passing styles 
rather than changed modes of living or the industrial 
techniques elsewhere dominating this age. 


Need for Flexibility of Plan 


Any architecture of more than transient character must 
develop out of a sound structural system, adjusted to our 
social and economic order, used in a manner which ex- 
presses the current mode of living, in terms of the experi- 
ence and tradition of the people. The future of such 
domestic architecture in this country lies in freedom 
from restrictive conventions. 

That such an architecture should already be highly 
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Photos by Georae D. Haight 


developed among industrial structures is significant. 
There no previous conventions hampered the free ex- 
pression of spatial arrangements, suited to modern con- 
ditions of work, and constructed of modern materials 
such as steel, glass, and reinforced concrete. 

There is a similar need in the domestic architecture 
of today. Home rarely has the characteristics formerly 
attributed to it. The rise of cities, the spread and accelera- 
tion of transportation, the instability and fluidity of 
employment in a great industrial society, all have changed 
materially our concept of a home. Rarely is it the 
center of family life as we conceived this life just yester- 
day. Nursery schools, playgrounds, theaters, amusement 
centers, restaurants, women’s absence from home on 
occupations, and other byproducts of modern life, tend 
to diffuse the activities of the family. The increase in 
the demand for rental properties is indicative of this 
change in attitude. 

Changed habits have brought a demand for flexibility 
in the arrangement of space. As other institutions have 
taken from the house some of its functions, the desire 
for economy calls for less space—but without less sense 
of space. This is achieved by giving the smaller space 
that remains a greater flexibility: multiple uses and sup- 
plemental areas. Again, outdoor living has required the 
coordination of the site plan with the plan of the interior, 
with an attendant stress upon the factors of light, ven- 
tilation, orientation, and traffic. There has been increased 
emphasis upon the need for specialized privacy; upon 


the degradation of the functions of service from those 
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HOUSE AT LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 


i DAVIES AREGCHHITECT 


lLHIS HOUSE is commented on by 
FHA as achieving ‘‘a sense of space” 
with “‘coordination between interior 
and exterior spaces’ and “in segre 
gation of the living quarters from 
service areas, in privacy, flexibility, 
adequate light and ventilation, and in 
tine orientation. The use of materials 
is interesting and restrained.” 
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NSTRUCTION 


FOUNDATION: WALLS—reinforced 
ncrete. CELLAR DOOR and base 
of entire first floor, reinforced con- 
-rete slab. FRONT TERRACE—ce- 
ment blocks, acid stained. PATIO 
TERRACE—cement, acid stained. 


WATERPROOFING: Slab mopped 
with hot asphalt; two layers water- 
proof felt, mopped between layers. 


STRUCTURE: Standard wood frame 
with light steel columns where large 
windows occur. 


EXTERIOR WALLS: Cement plaster 
and wood siding over waterproof 
paper on wood frame. 


ROOF: Built-up composition and 
gravel. 


CHIMNEY: Reinforced brick, tile 
hearth. 


SHEET METAL: ROOF-FLASHING 
—copper. GUTTERS and DOWN 
SPOUTS, galvanized iron. 


INSULATION: SECOND FLOOR 
CEILING—one inch "'Thermax.” 


WINDOWS: STEEL CASEMENTS 
AND SASH —Truscon Steel Co. 
GLASS—large areas plate glass; 
small panes, double strength, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 


FLOORS: LIVING ROOM, STAIR 
HALL, DINING ROOM AND BREAK- 
FAST ROOM—black walnut block 
flooring. KITCHEN — maple block 
flooring; laid in mastic over water- 
proofing. STAIR TREADS — black 
walnut. SECOND FLOOR STAIR 
HALL—black walnut block flooring. 
BEDROOMS — oak flooring, E. L. 
Bruce Co. BATHROOMS—+tile, Glad- 
ding-McBean Co. 


ELECTRIC: SWITCHES—P. & S. 
Despard ivory—Duplex, P. & S. Des- 
pard ivory receptacles. Pass & Sey- 
mour. FIXTURES—flush type—''Hol- 


ophane Units.” 


WOODWORK: FIRST FLOOR—flush 
birch veneer doors, birch paneling 
and trim. Base—pine; shoe—mahog- 
any. KITCHEN AND MAID'S ROOM 
—pine. SECOND FLOOR — pine. 


Garage door, Holmes overhead. 


HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co. 


PAINTING: BIRCH — stain, W. P. 
Fullor's Drift Wood; two coats white 
wax. PINE—two coats flat, one coat 
enamel. WALLS—3 coats paint. EX- 
TER: OR WOODWORK—three coats 
lead and oil paint, W. P. Fuller Co. 
PLASTER—two coats Bonding Ce- 
mer: Paint. Bondex, Reardon Co. 


PLUMBING: Standard Sanitary Man- 
ufac'uring Co. MASTER BATH — 


color-d fixtures. 
HEATING: Basement gas unit fur- 


nace with Electric Hi-Lo-Medium 


_ |. Payne Furnace and Supply 
0° 


TOTAL COST: House, without land, 
$13,253; including land, $15,753. 
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of living (particularly in site planning), and upon the 
requirement that automatic equipment should reduce to 
a minimum the care of the house and its intrusion upon 
the lives of its occupants. 


Consumer Acceptance of Modern Design Inevitable 


Only with considerable compronuse can the require- 
ments of modern living be compressed within the shell 
of the traditional house. The conventions of symmetry 
and classical propertion are inadequate. Modern design 
has not forgotten them but has had to leave them behind 
in the pursuit of larger principles. The more complex 
spatial arrangements of our time are harmonized by 
asymmetric balance rather than symmetry, and by homo 
geneous character rather than abstract proportion. The 
result has struck many people as “bare” and uninter 
esting particularly as it lacks familiar “detail.” More 
over some of the new houses have consisted of little more 
than a set of tricks imported from Europe and applied 
to a conventional framework. As for the bareness, how 
ever, true new architectural styles have always put new 
structural development and planning adequacy ahead ot 


the “trimmings” which have been of later growth 


The future of this architecture is not clear nor is the 
way easy. The forces of prejudice, ignorance, and con 
servatism are aligned against its acceptance. The major 


itv of houses today are built for the market on specula 
tion and must therefore meet an avera 
advanced taste. Few persons own their own homes with 
out financial encumbrances. There is a tremendous vested 


interest in existing housing. Mortgage interests, because 
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of their dependence on marketability, which in turn de 
pends on consumer acceptance, prefer to follow rathe 
than lead. 

lf this movement toward a modern architecture 1 
fundamentally sound it seems that consumer acceptances 
must be mevitabie. Then no man or institution can stoy 
the new development. What is most needed at th 


moment is a stav otf judgment and the willingness t 
- : : 5 


pe 2 AON we iat Ties it 


exanune the new architecture rationally, together wit! 
the willingness to recognize its worth where it has beet 
well done. 

Phe accompanying illustrations are of a house designe 
and built by Hugh R. Davies, architect, in Long Beach, 
California. The mortgage was written by Farmers an 
Merchants Bank ot Long Beach, and imsured throug! 


weles District Office of the Federal Housing 


the Los Ang 
\dministration. This house may serve as an examp! 
of good modern design. It presents an exceptionally fin 
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Addition shown on right half of 
nou photograph. 


oe SHOWROOM 


“| American Radiator Building Enlarged 


J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX, architect 











as agreed from the start that the showroom s ke care of crowds in the sixth floor audit 
. imposing proportions, double storv in height with which can use the 2 elevators on the sixth floor of the 
space. The necessitv of keeping the showroom at new building and by going down one story can use 3 
its maximum width, also the fact that the western prop elevators in the Tower and 2 elevators in the Annex. 
ne had an offset and that the building would have In the basement rear is a new boiler room where are 
w stories in height, were the deciding factors in displayed, in actual operation, several types of boilers 
splitting the elevators—one for each entrance. and control apparatus. The room is finished in blue 
\t first, the height of the building was to be limited glazed terra cotta and white color applied to ceilings 
to 4 stories: it was then increased to 5 and finallv to 6 and pipe, ducts and boiler covering. The balance of the 
stories to develop enough space to accommodate all the basement is to be a showroom. It is connected to the 
subsiliaries of the company not accommodated in the first floor by a generous circular stair with an interest- 
present Tower and Annex. ing fixture by Kantack making use of Lumiline bulbs 
The sixth floor, which accommodates an auditorium and sheets of clear glass. 
for sales force, ete., has a ceiling height of 16 feet. In the penthouse is located the Ross Unit for air con- 
On the outside, the problem was to provide a struc ditioning. It is arranged so that the working of the ap- 
ture which would tie to the present Tower without de paratus can be seen by the public. 
tracting from its lines. The rear of the first floor, the basement and the re- 
Studies were made of a building frankly unrelated modeled basement of the old building are being made 
Fir the present design was adopted. It is an exten- into a special showroom to display the different products 
sion of the base of the present Tower for the first 4 of the component companies. L. A. Skidmore has charge 
Stor Above, in order to free the outlines of the Tower, of these displays. 
the lding sets back from the street and from the east 
ine {> form a court between the new and existing build- 


i —J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX 
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Standard Sanitary Showroom 


Phis room is approximately 50° x 100’ and 25’ high. The 
entire street front is of glass from floor to ceiling and 
wall to wall. The fixtures are displayed as free-stand- 
ing floor groups and are ranged along the three walls 
as model bathrooms and kitchens under a marquee 7’-6” 
above the floor. The marquee contains the air condi 
ning supply ducts. The air is forced into the room 
ough the small slot in the bronze facia of the mar 
quee running the length of the room. The exhaust grilles 
are along the floor in the piers separating the various 
bathrooms. In the various bath alcoves an attempt has 
been made to show as many as possible of the new ma 
terials, washable paper, mirrors, structural glass, molded 
lass, synthetic plastic, cork, ete. 

The basic idea of the design of this showroom has 
been that of flexibility. Everything below the marquee 
is subject to change in arrangement and design with 
out great time or expense. Incorporated into the design 
of the black terrazzo floor are numerous electric floor 
outlets affording complete flexibility in the arrangement 

the floor displays and furniture. 

lhe ceiling and rear wall are faced with 4-ft. square 
slabs of Transite with a Vinylite lacquer finish in a 
Chinese red color. The polished surface catches interest 
ing reflections and increases the apparent height of the 
room. 

\long the length of the sidewalls at the ceiling are 
4° high light coves which bathe the room with a soft 
light. Below these coves the plaster walls are painted a 
warm gray. This color is repeated in the Marsh Tile 
finish on the various screens and cases used as_ back 
grounds for the plumbing fixtures. The neutral 
serves as a foil for the many colors of the fixtures dis 


played. 


color 


Elevator Lobbies 


1) and 39 Streets, 
here are two small elevator lobbies. These are treated 
with white terrazzo floors, flush white plaster ceilings 
and marble walls. In the 40 Street lobby a dark red 
marble has been used as a wall facing with opposite 
walls of a white marble. 


Since the building fronts on both 


1 
th 


This seems to correct the nec 
essarily tight plan on the first floor which is the result 
of an efficient elevator arrangement on the upper floors 
The flush doors, grilles and hardware are of a light satin 
bronze. The lights are concealed in marble brackets on 
he walls to illuminate the flush white ceiling. The 39 
Street lobby is designed in a similar fashion using black 
and white marbles, white terrazzo floor and a glass screen 
from floor to ceiling affording a clear view into the ad 
joining showroom and widening the narrow passage. 

L levator cabs have the entrance wall and ceiling of 
bronze, thus simplifying the appearance of the various 
erating devices. The other three walls are of a nat- 


ural finish teak, the floor is carpeted, the lights con 
] 


cea | 


t 
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Typical Floors 


Coridor ceilings are furred. Floors throughout are 
covered with black asphalt tile. Doors are flush black, 
wall. and metal partitions are finished in a light shade 
ota warm French gray. Venetian blinds throughout 
matci the walls. 
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Auditorium 


The auditorium and lecture hall on the 6th floor has 
one wall of perforated Transite back of which the neces- 
sary corkwork is placed for good acoustics. This wall 
is painted a dark purple-brown. The rubber tile floor 
is the same color. The opposite wall and ceiling are 
painted a beige color to match the natural Monk’s cloth 
curtains: the auditorium may be cut down to half its 
size by closing a pair of these curtains. The lighting 
fixtures are 10 ft. in diameter shallow domes, the center 
of which has an anemostat form air supply grille with 
deflectors, which prevents any noticeable drafts. The 
lights are in an insular cove around the new anemostat. 

The chairs are of the chromium tube type with Fab- 
rikoid upholstery matching floors in color. 


ROBERT CARSON 
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above: EXTERIOR AND ENTRANCE fo Elite Cleaners and Dyers Building 
opposite page: CLEANING AND PRESSING LABORATORY 
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BUILDING FOR THE ELITE CLEANERS AND DYERS, INC. 


( 


t 


—-ce © Ss 


ITE CLEANERS increased the size 


their original structure to cover twice the 


ler ground area. 


NSTRUCTION: reinforced concrete 
ls, beams, sign fin, shop floors. Struc 


designed for lateral stresses, of which 


fin is an integral part. Portions of 
rior and interior plastered. Roof, 


irib construction with mineral-surfaced 
sition roof. Skylights, steel sash 
d with wire glass. Portion of build- 
it left of sign fin is new construction, 
right of fin, remodeled part. 
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PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


a rE 


PLAN of cleaning laboratory and offices 
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OFFICE AND RECEPTION ROOM 


BUILDING FOR THE ELITE CLEANERS & DYERS, INC. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA | 





COLOR AND MATERIALS: general 
color of exterior, light buff. Dado at show 
windows, terra cotta. Entrance back wall 
and ceiling, wine color, and north wall, 
terra cotta. Office interiors finished with 
bleached mahogany panels, buff colored 
stucco above and Acousti-Celotex ceilings. 
Floors, Wood Mosaic’s Gothic Oak in 
nine-inch squares. Shop walls and ceiling, 
light buff; floor hardened. 





Present 
Bidg. 














EQUIPMENT: heating throughout, forced 
air over fin-type steam radiators. Show- 
window lighting, combination of incan- 
descent and neon. 




















PLOT PLAN Sidewalk 
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ENTRANCE fo Keyhole Bar and Cafe from street 


Photos by Hedrici 


KEYHOLE BAR AND COCKTAIL CAFE, HOTEL GIBSON 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOLABIRD AND ROOT 


HE KEYHOLE Bar and Cocktail cafe comprise a part 


f the first floor in the Hotel Gibson on the north side 


the lobby. A new bronze front on Walnut Street 
is installed and glazed with flashed opal glass. Re 
flector window lighting was employed between the glazed 
nt, and yellow Venetian blinds on the room side. A 


ENTRANCE from passageway in lobby 


DESIGN 
TRENDS 


ARCHITECTS 


revolving door gives access to the bar direct from the 
street. From the bar, access is again provided to the 
passageway between the hotel lobby and the first floor 
of the Fifty-Third National Bank. From the passage, 
entrance is provided to the Cocktail Cafe which has a 
walkway at the first floor level and a hedge-inclosed, 
carpeted raised platform with canopy above. The pur- 
pose of this canopy is to reduce the apparent room 
height since the original ceiling here was approximately 
24 above the floor. 

There is service from the kitchen to the Cocktail Cafe 
and bar service provided by a special service bar. The 
four alcoves have metal awning canopies above which 
there is a specially treated wall for projection machines 
which throw silhouettes and colored lights upon the wall. 

The equipment room, beer pre-cooler and storage, to- 
gether with glass-washing facilities for the barroom, are 
directly beneath this room in the basement area. Service 
is provided by means of a dumb-waiter. 

The entire addition is air conditioned with separate 
supply and exhaust systems. Heating coils, air filters 
and other equipment supply both heat in winter and 
cool temperatures in summer. Automatic thermostatic 
control regulates heating, cooling and humidity. 
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THE COCKTAIL CAFE is an extension of the barroom separated by a 
passage. Here the ceiling is lowered by means of a canopy. 


Photas bv Hedrich-Blessing 


ae 





THE KEYHOLE BAR serves both hotel and outside clientele. 





The general color scheme in the barroom consists of combination of yellow and gray linoleum in the lower 
combinations of yellow and gray. The benches and parts and natural reeds above. Free-standing columns 
stools are upholstered in yellow leather with table tops are inclosed with glass shelves or niches above which 
of gray Formica. The front of the Keyhole Bar is a the column is covered with gray and yellow linoleu 
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B COCKTAIL CAFE 
LOBBY 


COCKTAIL ROOM, HOTEL GIBSON 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GENERAL 





ILLUMINATION 
supplied by spotlights above canopy and by table and candle lamps. 


There are built-in curved benches in the barroom with table 


Tie furniture in the Cocktail Cafe and the built-in 
benciies are upholstered in green leather with chartreuse 
carp ting on the raised platform. The general color 


scheme in the Cocktail Cafe is chartreuse green and 
yellow. There are mirrors on three sides of free-stand- 


DESIGN 
TRENDS 





service, and chairs and tables for regular bar service. 


ing columns below the canopy. Canopy ceiling is in an 
off-white while the main ceiling of the room is painted 
a very dark blue having acoustical and decorative hang- 
ings placed near the high ceiling and supported from 
permanent wire hangers. 
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ADDITION TO THE 
GERMAN HOSPITAL 


ce sate 


* DALSTON, LONDON 
® 
‘ 
R JOHN BURNET 
TAIT & LORNE 
ARCHITECTS 
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“The Architect and Building News” 








A The attractive appearance of 
this MAIN HOSPITAL FRONT is 
a result of a studied disposition 
of windows having horizontal pro- 
portions, and of a refined use of 
colors. The hospital walls are 
faced with a yellow sand - lime 
brick having light mortar point- 
ing. Light blue tiles appear on 
piers at upper story. 


Mid 


Shh 
f 


% 
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B THE MAIN ENTRANCE is shel- 
tered by a reinforced concrete 
canopy. Black granite was used 
as a background for the hospital 
name. The concrete flower boxes 
and canopy edges are surfaced 
with pebble aggregate. 
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ADDITION TO THE ’ 
GERMAN HOSPITAL | 
DALSTON, LONDON | 
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Pl ly ee 
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é, 
ee 
left: STAIRWAY HALL LEADING 
TO TERRACE. Treads, risers and 


dado in yellow harmonize with 
silver-bronze handrail. 


right: ENTRANCE LOBBY showing 
waiting space and flower desk. i 
Floor finishes are linoleum for all 
corridors and wards. Elsewhere 
the floors are terrazzo. The walls 
are tiled up to 5 feet, with one 
course of tiling carried round 
the door opening as an archi- 
trave. Painted plaster is used 
above the tiling. The general 
color scheme is yellow and blue 
throughout. Doors, metal trim 
and linoleum are all in a light, 
pleasant blue, while the walls 
and tiling are canary yellow. 








GROUND FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 
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FIFTH FLOOR 
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ROOF TERRACE 
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ADDITION TO THE 
GERMAN HOSPITAL 
DALSTON, LONDON 


A THE ROOF TERRACE is of precast concrete slabs 
laid on asphalt to provide hard-wearing surface. The 
canopy is of reinforced concrete cantilevered on 
either side of a center pier. The flower beds are 
constructed of a drained concrete pan with brick wall 
and stone coping. 


B CORRIDOR TO WARDS. All windows were spe- 
cially designed to be cleaned from inside the building. 
The children's wards on the top floor are subdivided 
with glass screens from dado height to ceiling !«vel. 
A point of interest is the way the door swings are 
arranged from the various wards on this fourth ‘oor 
so as to permit beds to pass out on to the sun bal< ony. 
If required, this floor can be cleared of all sc: eens 
and become one big ward. 
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ESIGNED FOR OUTDOOR LIVING 


vi eFQAn 


FLORIDA HOUSE 


AMES GAMBLE ROGERS | | 
ARCHITECT 


THIS HOUSE 
faces on a street 
having consider 
able traffic. Liv 
ing and bed 
rooms face south- 
west and over 
look garden at 
the rear. The 
garden is made 
an integral part 
of house for 
outdoor _ living. 
The house is in- 
tended for win 
ter living only. 
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HILLSIDE HOUSE -¥ 
ORCHARD HILL DEVELOPMENT, WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK 










FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


DESIGN & ODEs 
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STEEL-FRAMED RESIDENCE, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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THIS SPACIOUS residence 
for all-year use was planned 
to fit a wooded site with desir- 
able views to the south and 
east. 


From earliest stages of plan- 
ning, the owner insisted on a 
modern house in all that the 
term implies. The architect 
explains that “plans and 
structure are a conservative 
working out of such an idea 
in terms of personal use, 
materials, location at site and 
exposure.” 
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STEEL-FRAMED 
RESIDENCE IN 
WESTCHESTER 
C O UN T Y 
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steel sash and final finish of cemont stucco 
; 


Welded steel frame, concrete floors, 


cae 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN NX 7 
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r 
\ fire-safe house was di 
sired by the owner. Bethlehen 


j steel-stud construction was 
adopted for the entire fra: 


faced with Steel-tex | 
} T 


ee , 
ait a smooth cement finish. 
construction insures a 


a 
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all 2 c 
wall reasonably § free 


. 
acKked surtace¢ because 


stable 

Sy the homogeneous character of 

framing and surface. Floors 

: and roof are reinforced 01 

crete on steel truss frame e 

2 d building structure has been 
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z v4 )p ; welded throughout. Wor 
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entirely absent from the f 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
Ri wWulatio as 
dopted for side walls nd 
ceiling beneath the of 
Heating is by ne VS- 
ee 


tem with humidificatic 
air circulation. 
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GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


HIS house was built on a corner lot. The special 
feature was the outside living room reached from the 
living room, kitchen wing or bedrooms. Tic house is 


a warm parchment color with a henna dado. The rear 
wall of the patio and front door are also painted henna. 
Chis house is heated with a Payne gas furnace. The 


cost was about $5,000. 
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TVA CREATES A NEW FORM of 


BY ALFRED CLAUSS 


DESIGNED 


FOR THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 


NEW YORK 


HOW the Government, through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, is working to keep the great national water 
ways assets for the country is told in a compre 
hensive exhibition at the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry. The many-sided story of this 
large-scale flood control, navigation and power develop- 
ment project is told in models, dioramas, murals, maps, 
pictures and colored transparencies. The causes and 
cure of flood damage and land erosion are visually de 
scribed in a group of large-sized picture panels which 
interpret the difference between these two phases of the 
conservation problem as “Floods You See,” meaning 
the spectacular catastrophes of great rivers running 
amuck, and “Floods You Do Not See,” meaning the 
more insidiously destructive processes which, continu- 
ing over a period of years, gradually wash away the land. 
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DISPLAY 


INDUSTRY, 


Large photographic displays of the dams which | 


been constructed under the TVA are made concretel\ 
intelligible to the layman through the medium of a model 


showing how a lock actually works. Landscapes demon 


strating conditions in the vicinity of a controlled river 
and an uncontrolled river are compared in two large 


models of typical watershed country, while a diorama 0! 
an electrified farm illustrates the comfort and efficienc) 
available to the farmer. 

A large watershed map of the United States giv 
visitor a comprehensive idea of the scope of the prob 


lem whose attack has been thus begun by the Tennessee 


Valley Authority in the nation’s first large-scale, long 
range regional development program. Another large map 
in the form of a painted glass transparency presents ‘ 
unified picture of the entire range of the TVA’s activ ties 
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ELEVATION OF EXHIBIT with use of photo murals and illuminated glass panels 





n‘ see PLAN OF EXHIBIT showing relation 
ne to permanent exhibits at Museum of 
je may Science and Industry, New York. 
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TVA CREATES A NEW FORM OF DISPLAY 











FOR THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, NEW YORK 
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The causes and cure of flood cam- 
age, land erosion, power and con- 
struction are visually described in 
a group of large-sized picture 
panels which interpret conservction 
problems. 
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PART 1 


FOR THE public at large, photography was invented by 
Daguerre. For the historian, photography was invented by 
Wedgwood and Davy at the turn of the 1&th century. For 
the morphologist photography ts not an invention, but the re 
sult of an inevitable chain of chance discoveries. 

These discoveries seem to be based on the desire of man 
to project himself beyond the moment of his being, for which 
purpose he invented religion, art and philosophy, as he de 
veloped science and technology for survival. Since he fails to 
survive physically, he seeks to defy death by procreation, 
and employing artifice, he creates less perishable documents, 


and leaves behind the permanent reality of thought. Using 


] 
} 


he agency of light to record a vanishing image of nature, 


¢ 
{ 


photography was added to these manifestations. 
When Danielo 


spective” in 1568, to put a lens into the aperture of a camera 


sarbaro proposed, in his “Practice of Per 


obscura room, he was chiefly concerned with helping artist- 
painters to achieve a truer perspective in their landscapes 


and interiors. Such technical aid was directed only at in- 
dividuals who were artists. But with the first folding cameras 
of George Eastman in the 1890's, usable without tripod, 
easily movable and at a reasonable price, the reproducing 
camera-machine was directed at every one. 

\s chance discoveries progress and individuals as well as 

manufacturing plants learn to recreate natural phenomena 
artificially, and to control its effects to a satisfactory degree, 
it leaves the laboratory to become the tool of the public. 
For centuries art schools have endeavored to turn out 
Mass creators to reproduce true images of nature. They have 
failed, since the power to create art is singular. However, 
with the development of the photographic machine, the 
ability to record “veritable images of nature” has become 
general. As a matter of fact, it has gone further than art. 
It has developed the picture in motion and it is about to 
te the plasticity of the third dimension. Therefore, the 
( Out- 
by Stieglitz, Strand, Man Ray.) 


sta'ic picture belongs to the begining of photography. 
staiding achievements : 

lotographs, until the beginning of the 20th century, were 
larvely representations of art principles rather than of na- 
tur “Art for Art” With 


the levelopment of news-photography and television, photog- 


was applied to photography. 


rap y has left the field of fine arts “which is concerned 


wit! the creation of objects of imagination and_ taste 


lor their own sake and without relation to the utility 
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of the object produced” and has through this development 
mutated into a practical function. Whereas, formerly the 
photographer individualized his prints by elaborate mount- 
ing, framing and signature, the present-day candid print, 
“disposed to record and judge according to truth and jus- 
tice,” has become anonymous and the property of the public. 

William Henry Fox Talbot was the most gifted of all 
photographers in transmuting chance discoveries imto con- 
trolled realities. When he remarked in his book, “The Pencil 
Of Nature,” 1844, that besides the visible rays of light there 
might be invisible rays, he linked photography to principles 
of Art and Science, namely: to investigate and to record 
permanently the invisible as well as the visible. He wrote: 
“Alas! 


introduced with effect into a modern novel or romance, for 


that this speculation is somewhat too refined to be 


what dénouement we should have, if we could suppose the 
secrets of the darkened chamber to be revealed by the tes- 
timony of the imprinted paper.”” To activate invisible rays 
on a sensitive surface and to preserve such imprints beyond 
the moment of action, was only achieved almost ninety years 
later through the infra-red camera, and his speculation was 
turned into reality. 

Another discovery followed by speculation, research and 
control was made in 1895. A _ physicist found that a 
photographic plate, which chanced to be in the room of his 
cathode-ray experiments, was fogged—that means imprinted 
by light—though it had been securely protected in a paper 
case. Speculation that followed this discovery led the physi- 
cist to repeat that “accident.” A Geissler (neon) tube was 
covered with an opaque material. Then a paper screen, 
coated with the actinically sensitive barium-platino-cyanide, 
was put on a nearby table. The cathode rays of the Geissler 
tube were switched on. Contrary to all known rules of light, 
invisible radiation was passing through the opaque covering 
of the electro-tube, activating the screen-paper. The name of 
the man was Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen, and he called the 
first controlled invisible rays, x-rays. 

In 1896 the first x-ray photograph was taken by Joseph 
Maria Eder of Vienna. The camera-eye penetrated the vis- 
ible surface of the human body and recorded deep layers in- 
visible to the naked eye. Fortunately, the customary emul- 
sion of photographic plates was also sensitive to these in- 
visible rays, and a permanent picture could thereby be ob- 


tained. Thus, invisible rays had recorded invisible matter 
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by means of photo-graphy, whereas formerly only surface- 
photography was possible. Soon x-ray machines reached 
the public, and are today in general use. 

Another chance discovery in 1898 added to the knowledge 
of ray-activity. It demonstrated the constant “action at a 
distance” by radiation invisible to the human eye, but never- 
theless of greater influence and power than those visible. 
It introduced a new approach to the solution of the riddle: 
energy-activation. The power that binds the atom of matter 
was tracked down to electro-magnetism. Machines were con- 
structed to capture this power for still deeper penetration of 
the invisible fields of correlation. The theory propounded 
to account for this emission of radiation is a process of elec- 
tron jumping, the electron being (at present) the finest particle 
of the microcosm. The mechanical pattern of this action was 
finally found to be both wave and corpuscular. This theory 
was the most unifying contribution in the new physics and 
it seemed justified to assume that materia was convertible 
into energy and energy into materia. Today the knowledge 
of the laws of “action at distance” is the foundation of infra- 
red-photography and the mutation of light into sound, the 
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basis of the sound-film industry. The cathode-ray-tube has 
developed into the iconoscope, the artificial eye of television. 
“acting at a distance,” defying time by means of photo-electric 


cells. Modern physio-chemistry permits the practical solution 
of color prints and color projection. 

When the camera obscura, more than 2,000 years ago, 
projected a scene of nature through a minute hole, no one 
would have thought that it would take this long period of 
development to find the means of imprinting permanently a 
vanishing image of nature, and to store it for re-projection at 
However, photography still lacks many technological 


“—=—:,. 


will. 
tools to reproduce a “true” picture of nature in its totality. 

When television will be technically and economically ready 
to be released for service, it will then reach the profession 
of architects and industrial designers. They in turn will 
incorporate in their design for individual and group shelters 
control of the most efficient optical and phonetical factors 
of telecasting. Photography will then constitute an integral 
part of the architectural scheme and not be a mere wall orna- 
ment as has been the framed Daguerreotype photo and its 
up-to-date successors. 
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4th century B. C. 


Aristotle mentions 


phenomenon t an nverted 


mage cast through a minute hole on opposite 
Va na yar« TY N ature pr ects Ts scene 
ss pict tion and ' 

300 B. C. 
t Gg describe nh ements the laws of 
binocular geometry deducted from our own 


Jouble-eye-vision (stereoscopy). Camera ob 


monocular: can therefore 


cura is not repro 
juce tridimensional pictures like stereopticons 
wr r 4re onstructed bino 4 ar. 


200 B. C. 
Natural rock crystals cut to plain 
f Nimroud 


nvex torm 


found in excavations at Syria. 1937 


ndustries are able to replace rare, expensive, 
stural crystal lenses by synthetic materials at 
ste of 500 pieces per hour with an accuracy 
f one five hundred thousandth of an inch. 
Materia Perspex. Chemical mpound: methy 
matha rte 


project circular 
>n ground 
not irregular openings of 
foliage through which 
they are shining. The 
irregular opening acts 
like a lens in a camera 
obscura. A sun eclipse is 
early seen projected on 
yround. This natural phe- 


Sun-rays 
pictures of sun 








nomenon is the optical 
approach of photography. 
The chemical is the prin- 


ciple of photosynthesis 


a process by which com- 





plex compounds are built 
up from simple elements 
through sunlight, others 


st describes the magnifying effect of 
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fessage by 


graphic news-print. Wood-cut 


iltiplication. Illustration shows events sepa- 
ted by time, simultaneously recorded. On 

right one sees the murderer looking 
rough window. Center: committing murder. 
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Albrecht Dir n his book on 
Proportions, device for correct 
orthographic’ perspective. Pictorial record 


ing of nature facilitated by a machine. 
paper as screen and artificial eye-tube for 


onocular observation, converting tridimen 


sional natural vision into two-dimensionality. 
Recording time averaging one hour. Stat 


model. Static recording device. 





and horrors of war, portrayed by continuity of 
ndividual pictures. A predecessor of pictures 

4. Catastrophes of nature (floods 
earthquakes 5. Adventures and explor- 
ing. 6. Murder, crime, death (news-print of 
death, Hans von WHutten, 1515 Public 


announcements. 


n motion. 


1550 
Leonardo 
First 


this phenomenon 


da Vinci describes 
artist to mention 


camera obscura 
practical advantages of 


1555 

Galenus explains stereoptical vision. 
1568 
Danielo Barbaro in his "Practice of Perspective" 
oses to put a lens into the minute aperture 
of the camera obscura. 
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Giovanni Battista 
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watching performance on screen. Scenes a 
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performed outside of camera and therefore in 


visible to audience. Recording of unseen 


aT time of action. In his book on 


events 
Maai he 


yave a description of two drawings, one viewed 


by the left and one viewed by the right eye 


made to fuse into one picture for the illusion 


t plasticity. (Also described by Jac 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


Home building continues to rise though the rate of gain is 
not so marked as in early 1937. Nearby outlook is clouded 
by high costs. 
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NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


Larce losses in educational building, though offset by gains 
in commercial and factory types, have retarded 1937 aon- 
residential building totals. 


wd Charts relate to conditions in 37 eastern states only. 
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Building Outlook 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, 
Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


BUILDING OPERATIONS, though still running ahead 
of last year, are showing some signs of lessened vigor. 
Especially is this true in the residential branch, where 
relatively large increases over the previous year had be- 
come commonplace. Through April, residential build- 
ing projects started in the 37 eastern states were valued 
somewhat more than 75 per cent greater than the volume 
reported during the corresponding four months of 1936. 
The May figure for residential building, however, showed 
an increase over May 1936 of only about 20 per cent. 


Whatever the causes, the deceleration in the rate of 
gain should occasion no appreciable concern. With the 
physical volume of residential building on a higher quan- 
titative level than at any time since 1930 it could hardly 
be expected that huge percentage gains would continue 
to pile up indefinitely. 


Some six months ago a 40 per cent increase in hous- 
ing construction was estimated for all of 1937. At the 
moment a gain of this size seems improbable; the year 
1937, however, will likely end with a residential volume 
more than 20 per cent greater than the figure for 1936. 


For nonresidential building of all descriptions, exclu- 
sive of civil engineering projects, the volume of work 
started during the initial five months of 1937 was about 
seven per cent greater than the volume in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. In this instance, large relative 
increases in commercial and factory buildings were able 
to offset the retrenchment which has occurred in public 
and institutional building, especially in educational types. 


The earlier estimate for the year 1937 of an increase 
of almost 20 per cent in nonresidential building over 
the 1936 figure now seems impossible of attainment. If 
any increase occurs at all, it will likely be less than 10 
per cent. 


Taking residential and nonresidential building to- 
gether, it now appears that the total dollar volume of 
construction in these classes for all of 1937 will run be- 
tween $2,000,000,000 and $2,100,000,000 for the 37 east- 
ern states, for a gain of between 15 and 20 per cent over 
the total of $1,755,000,000 recorded in 1936. This should 
mean no less than $1,300,000,000 in work for architects 
on projects in the 37 eastern states, if only the propor- 
tion of such work to total for the first five months of 
1937 prevails for the remainder of the year. 
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Chrysler Building 


por atchitects 


and builders 


Anthracite Industries, Inc., wishes to be of broadest 
possible service to you on all Anthracite heating 
equipment problems. 

This non-profit corporation is organized to focus 
the experience and services of all factors interested 
in improving the home heating comfort of Anthracite. 

Consult with us at any time. Our extensive corps 
of heating experts is always ready to help you with 
practical help... with answers to the many prob- 
lems which might arise, such as: 

What are the comparative performance ratings of 
approved Anthracite equipment? What new equip- 
ment has come onto the market? Where can specified 
types of equipment be bought? 

Back of this information service is the research 
and testing iaboratory, constantly at work evolving 
improved equipment, testing equipment of manu- 
facturers, suggesting improvements to raise equip- 


ment efficiency. 


@ So when selecting heating equipment, look for the 
Anthracite Industries’ seal of approval. (Shown below.) 
This seal assures you that the equipment has passed 
impartial tests, and meets the most rigid tests of per- 
formance in the heating field. 


AN TERBRACIETVTE INDUSTRIES, ine. 
New York, N. Y. 





(SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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Reviews of New Books 


LONDON. THE UNIQUE CITY. By Steen Eiler Rasmus- 
sen with an introduction by James Bone. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. Price $4. 


Steen Eiler Rasmussen of Copenhagen, architect, town 
planner, social student and author, has given many years 
of his life to the study of London. This book offers to 
the reader what students of London have long sought 
for, and what the average Londoner wants to know. The 
author had found that there was information on all pos 


(Continued on page 97) 











LONDON in 1900 





THE sSOLiD FUEL FOR SOLID COMFORT | LONDON in 1929 
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Reviews of New Books 


(Continued from page 94) 


ble details in the many books on London, but not one 
nplete picture of the development of the town 
% Che author discerns in London what he calls the 
attered city” as distinguishable from the “concentra 
ted city” of which Paris and Vienna were the prototypes 
the European town planning of the nineteenth cen 
turv. Lo trace and elucidate this tendency is the aim 


the bo« ik. 





; 
FUNCTIONAL COLOR. By Faber Birren. The Crin 
f t Y 927 Price $7 
is book 1s a compilation of facts about color tor the 
itect, artist, interior decorator, designet Phe book 
| imnounced as the result of vears of research mto sucl 
problems as legibility, visibilitv, color for identification, 
promote safety, to speed up efficiency in industry, to 
ld a desirable environment for the home. ‘There are 
tensive lists of the color standardization work already 
) ne by various businesses and organizations, reports 
he color preferences of people, records of color as 
} erchandising force 
this book it 1s apparent that theory 1s avoided to 
here are chapters on the psychology of seeing, 
; heck lists to assure desirable illumination, ideal color 
# «schemes for factory and home 
Color harmony is handled from the functional view 
nt and a radically new principle developed which 
capitalizes simple laws of vision. 
Che book 1s popular in vein rather than documented 
exhaustive 
A DECADE OF BRIDGES 1926-1936. By Wilbur J. Wat THE COMPLETE WINDOW 
son; introduction by Paul P. Cret. J. H. Jansen, Cleve 
and, Ohio. 1937. Price $4.50. os I 
Chis book on bridges has current interest because this V4), 7 Vad 
is a day of great bridges and striving for wider and 
higher spans. As a review of great bridges of a decade 
the book has interest. It was intended to be in the na 
of a supplement to “Bridge Architecture,” published Among the most modern general institutions 
i 127, but because of the great number of notable of its kind is the St. Joseph's Hospital at 
bridges that have been completed during the last ten Parkersburg, West Virginia, Architects Fox, 
years, and the unprecedented size of many of them, it Duthie & Foose. Its Colonial design is 
seemed advisable to publish the new material as an en- TLC Sa TCeLa Tlie tit P 
Irely separate and independent book ; se 
i : Fenestra Windows with Tilt-in ventilators at 
Lhere are one hundred bridges listed and illustrated ; 
; In 1 text ; also engineering and descriptive data of Uo hab dE) vynsneioatealbataniay. eM 
}\ value to engineers and architects. above. All window openings are screened. 
4 The many conveniences which these windows 
afford in the way of abundant ventilation, 
r McMICHAEL'S APPRAISING MANUAL. A Real Estate — eebllaagpilba dh. Deedlapampilas: ibe 
. Rae niin a as lack of maintenance expense have made 
g anagbdook Tor us eld w ana aavancead , 
4 stud i ty Stenley L. McMicheel. Second Edition. them an outstanding feature and a source 
» | Prent'ce-Hall. Inc. N. Y. 1937. of satisfaction to both patients and attend- 
a ants. For details write, Detroit Steel Products 
4 | \ book on the new technique of appraising the methods Company, 2250 East Grand Boulevard, 
that have come to the front in the past few years. It De Me aaitele aed 
cover. the appraisal of lots, homes, industrial and com- - ; 
mercial property of all kinds, and describes the factors ee Catalog in SWEET’S 
J to be taken into account in each case by the appraiser. 


This second edition contains twenty entirely new chap 
ters and has 220 more pages than the old edition. 
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No. 2005 “CLASSIC” Wall Register 


A “Vest-Pocket”’ 
Register Guide! 
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They will color MANY TIMES the q 
@ We now have available for architects a special con- — Mapico 
densed, illustrated Bulletin showing AUER Registers, : . T , ‘ 
Intakes, and Grilles most in demand for usual residence snafiected by acid, alkali or climet ities 
purposes. How often have you wished for something of a ed produ y we 
this kind—which will bl t if ist ; ; 
is kind—which will enable you to specify registers MAPICO COLORS are pure oxides of Iron in 





quickly and correctly by name and number! Here it is— 
in handy size and arrangement—and it's yours for the ask- 
ing. Mention Bulletin 371. 


See AUER Catalog in Sweet's 
THE AUER REGISTER COMPANY 
3608 Payne Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


AUER=REGISTERS 
& GRILLES 4 ForAir Conditioning and Gravity 


a wide ranae of Yellows, Browns, Reds, Black 








Stocks at principal centers insuring prompt deliveries 






Color samples and any information desired will be furnished 
gladly without obligation 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 


Division of COLUMBIAN CARBON CO 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Selling Agents 
41 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 






















WINDOW GLASS 


@® Whatever the cost of a 













home— it deserves the best 
of Window Glass. Windows 
are the eyes of the home— 
through them the owner has 








either a clear bright outlook 
or one spoiled by distortion. 
CLEARLITE has that brilliant 
lustre and perfect flatness 








which permits of clear vision. 
Specify Clearlite “A” Quality 
Glass for flooding the home 
with sunshine and light. 


Ask Your Dealer 


FOURCO GLASS CO. 
General Offices: 
CLARKSBURG,W. VA. 
Branch Sales Offices: 

NEW YORK « CHICAGO © FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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HOSPITALS 


General hospitals of less than 200 beds should not be built 








in the city of New York, advises Dr. Haven Emerson. This 
applies also to the metropolitan area, and has nation-wide 


implications for hospital planners. 


Charles F. Neergaard believes that today the architect, engi- 
neer and consultant must restudy the hospital as a new 


f problem. 


Doctors show a decided preference for air conditioned 
operating rooms. Victor F. Grahn tells how one hospital 


provided them. 











Many are the problems in hospital design, but comprehen- 
sive is the bibliography especially compiled by Harry S. 
Robson, A.R.1.B.A. 





Illustrated Case Studies: Queens General Hospital (475 
beds), New York; Boston City Hospital (296 beds), Bos- 
ton; University Hospital (400 beds), Baltimore; Tubercular 
Hospital (51 beds), La Vina, California; and others. 





Recovery 
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A DECADE OF HOSPITAL BUILDING 


The construction of hospitals and institutions has a good dis- 
tance to come to attain the annual levels of the period 1927- 
1931. As these levels are approached architects will enjoy 
much greater activity. 
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HOSPITAL BUILDING: 1936 and 1935 compared 


Arranged and ranked by Dodge districts 


Chart clearly shows where recent building of hospitals and 
institutions has taken place. 


Charts cover conditions in the 37 eastern states only. 
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in Hospital Building has been Gradual 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, 
Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


CONSTRUCTION of hospitals and institutions—both 
new and alteration——has shown appreciable, though 
gradual, improvement since the depression low of 1933. 
For 1936 the total amounted to $74,000,000 and repre- 
sented 803 projects in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Architects planned about $64,000,000 or 
about 87 per cent of the total. 

Of all hospital and institutional building in 1936, 299 
projects valued at little more than $46,000,000 repre- 
sented new buildings for an average value of about 
$155,000 while 504 projects, aggregating almost $28,- 
000,000, represented alteration and modernization of ex 
isting facilities for an average of about $55,000 per job. 


Another analysis of the hospital projects of 1936 dis- 
closes that of the total, 332 jobs valued at about $54,- 
000,000 were undertaken by public agencies—local, state 
and Federal; the remaining 471 jobs, amounting to 
approximately $20,000,000, were started by and with 
private funds. The average public project was valued 
at about $164,000 or about four times the size of the 
average private job. 


Still another approach indicates that in 1936 archi 
tects planned 254 new hospital projects having a value 
of about $41,000,000 and 337 alteration jobs valued at 
about $23,000,000. The average architect-planned new 
project was about $162,000—much greater in size than 
the average nonarchitect planned project; the average 
alteration job planned by architects amounted almost to 
$68,000 in 1936 or more than twice the size of the aver 
age nonarchitect-planned alteration project. 


More than 30 per cent of the total hospital constru 
tion of 1936 occurred in the metropolitan area of New 
York. In 1935 this area accounted for only about one- 
fourth of the total. The St. Louis district (Western 
Tennessee, Southern Illinois, Eastern Missouri, Arkan- 
sas) in 1936 took second place outdistancing six areas 
which ranked ahead in 1935. 


For the initial five months of 1937 hospital constr 
tion has been moderately better than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. That we will soon approach to levels 
of the late 1920’s cannot fairly be drawn from current 
performance. However, as the national income exparids 
and no abrupt directional change in this respect p- 
pears likely over the next two or three years—more of 
the underlying demands for newer and better hospital 
facilities will be filled. In this movement the archit:ct, 
as in the past, will continue to play his accustomed rule. 
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By DR. HAVEN EMERSON 


DR. HAVEN EMERSON, distinguished 
authority on public health (past presi- 
dent of The American Public Health 
Association and now Professor of Pub- 
lic Health at The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia Univ.), states 
the probable present and future needs 
of hospitalization. In this article, espe- 
cially prepared for ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, he interprets the findings of 
The Hospital Survey for New York—of 
which he was the Director of Study— 
in terms of its national implications and 
significance. 

Seldom has any study resulted in con- 
clusions and recommendations more 
definit ve—not only for General Hos- 
pitals but for many Special Hospitals; 
not only for Municipal Hospitals (pub- 
lic institutions) but for Voluntary Hos- 
pitals ‘private institutions supported by 
Voluntory contributions). 
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Building for the Sick 





WITH THE PASSING of decades of geometrical rate of 
increases in the metropolitan population of the United States and 
the certainty that even the arithmetic increments of the past two 
decennia will not continue for the next generation, New York and 
some others of the older and more considerable urban aggregates 
of this continent are faced with an opportunity of definitive plan- 
ning for future construction of both homes and hospitals hereto- 
fore impracticable. 

The calculable probability that within the next twenty-five years 
the United States as a whole, and even such large fractions of its 
people as the 8.5 per cent found in the New York Metropolitan 
Area, will exhibit a balance between births and deaths resulting 
in a practically stationary population between 1960 and 1965, im- 
poses an obligation to cease the haphazard and opportunistic 
process of hospital building of the past hundred and fifty years 
as well as offering an occasion to bring order and plan into the 
equipment of our communities, essential for the most effective 
application of the medical sciences for care of the sick. 

The principal voluntary organization concerned with the support 
and common interests of voluntary hospitals in New York City is 
the United Hospital Fund, and it has been under its auspices that 
an independent general committee and its executive body or Study 
Committee undertook in 1935 an analysis of the organized care of 
the sick by institutions and agencies, with the object of revealing 
with all practicable exactness and in all useful detail the amount 
and character of facilities provided, the extent of their use, the cost 
of their establishment and operation and a projection of probable 
needs of the metropclitan community for such purposes in 1960. 

The report of this Hospital Survey for New York is now in 
process of publication, the first volume which has appeared being 
devoted to a description of the institutions and agencies now 
serving the 11,000,000 people of the area, to be followed in August 
by a volume on the financial and economic situation, and a sum- 
mary volume giving for the nontechnical reader the substance of 
the findings and conclusions to appear in July. 


HOSPITAL OCCUPANCY .... an examination 


Of all the 856 facilities for care of the sick (voluntary and pro- 
prietary), in the five boroughs of New York City and the five 
adjacent counties and parts of three others included in the area 
studied, 329 are general and special hospitals, 10 are homes for 
the chronically ill, and 56 are convalescent homes. 

Of the gross investment of approximately $714,844,000 in all 
institutions and agencies for the care of the sick, 90.7 per cent, or 
$648 ,333,000, is in hospitals. 
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U. S. NAVAL HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. T. KARCHER and LIVINGSTON SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


Of the total annual operating costs 
of these services for the sick amount- 
ing to $109,244,000 (exclusive of de- 
preciation), 90.5 per cent, or $98,- 
834,000, is for services for bed 
patients and dispensary patients in 
hospitals, the remainder being for 
such activities as visiting nursing, 
home care of the sick, and care in 
homes for the chronically ill and for 
convalescents. 

One further general or bulk figure 
will be worth bearing in mind in 
visualizing the volume of work, the 
traffic, or what we may call the pro- 
duction units of this complex and still 
uncoordinated public utility for the 
sick, namely, the number of patients 
served. 

In 1934, the last of the five vears 
for which the collection and intensive 
analyses of facts was made, there 
were in all approximately 948,300 pa- 
tients who received 20,593,400 days 
of care in hospitals, and there were 
9,913,400 visits made by ambulatory 
or out-patients to hospital or inde 
pendent dispensaries other than those 
serving exclusively the objects of 
health supervision. 


The city planner, the hospital 
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trustee, the philanthropist, the officer 
of civil government, the architect, 
builder and banker are all concerned 
with the mounting cost of the plant 
and equipment and in the expense of 
operation expressed in terms of pa- 
tient days or dispensary visits, and 
their first question will be of the 
future. What are the immediate and 
more remote needs for buildings or 
personal services to assure the most 
humane and competent application of 
the advancing knowledge of the ser- 
vices and arts which we call the prac- 
tice of medicine, and what of these 
can best be met by tax funds and 
what through voluntary organization 
and resources ? 

The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Survey deal with a multi- 
tude of factors apart from and beyond 
those affecting building for replace 
ment, expansion or new undertak- 
ings, but within the limits of this 
article only the opinions of major im 
portance in which the architectural 
profession is certain to be interested 
will be presented. 

For the City of New York as for 
other political units of the metropol- 
itan area and, in fact, for any large 





urban or suburban community in the 
United States, it is imperative that 
there be a permanent representative 
and authoritative planning group 
which should review and pass upon 
all proposals for major capital ex- 
penditures for organized care of the 
sick, especially those involving an in- 
crease of bed capacity of voluntary, 
municipal or county hospitals. 

Lack of such consideration of new 
and expansion projects for hospital 
building has led to a great wastage of 
investment and commonly to an ove! 
production of bed capacity or provi- 
sion for particular kinds of patient: 
out of proportion to the need. 
dual system of hospitals, that is, both 
governmental and voluntary institu 
tions, usual in the majority of our 
cities, is found to be not only in 
dispensable now as in the past for the 
best development of medical care. but 
desirable for the future in the intcrest 
of both taxpayers and voluntary con 
tributors. Voluntary hospitals ar 
used to much less than their caps city 
It is believed that their oper .tion 
will be more fully justified by hei 
use to the fullest practicable e «ten 
by public charge patients for 
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are civil government pays, and by 
free patients, cared for at the expense 

{ the hospital. 

Until the average occupancy of 
rovernmental hospitals, i.e., munic- 
pal amd county institutions, is re- 
duced to not more than 85 per cent 
ot their normal bed capacity, the 
following changes should be made: 

a) Conversion to services for ward 
patients of some of the space now 
assigned to private patients in volun- 
tary hospitals; (b) more use of 
voluntary hospitals by public charge 
patients, the [| whose care 
should be paid for by the city; (c) 
increase in bed capacity of the munic 
ipal hospitals in New York City and 
of both municipal and county hos- 
pitals in the outside area. 

It is recommended that there be no 
increase in the number of beds for 
private patients in the New York 
Metropolitan Area without the ap 
proval of the authoritative planning 
group, but that where an institution 
can demonstrate a need for additional 
facilities for semi-private patients 


cost ot 


these be provided by a conversion of 


private patient rooms to this purpose. 


LARGE GENERAL HOSPITALS... 
are more desirable 

The recommendation of major im- 
portance to architects and to all per- 
sons responsible for hospital provi- 
sion through tax funds, legacies, or 
voluntary contributions for patients 
with general medical and _ surgical 
conditions is that upon the desirable 
size of a general hospital. It is ad- 
vised that no more general hospitals 
of less than 200 beds be built in New 
York City or, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances, anywhere else in_ the 
metropolitan area. 

This conclusion has been arrived 
at as the result of experience and 
[ great variety among 
which the following are the more im- 
portant. The occupancy rate, 1.e., the 
percentage of normal capacity actu- 
ally used on the average throughout 


changes of a 


the \ear, in New York City is con- 
sistently higher in larger general 
hosptals than in the small institu- 


tions particularly those of 100 beds 
or | It is evident from respon- 


sible medical experience that this 


high - percentage of use in the larger 
hospi.als is not a matter primarily of 
popu irity, novelty of size or con- 
struc’ on, exploitation, or age of the 
hospi il, but is the inevitable result 
of th tendencies in and necessities 
lor god care of the sick. A large 
hospit:! can afford a departmental 
organ’ ation of its administrative and 
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professional force, and a_ specializa- 
tion and perfection in a wide variety 
of diagnostic and therapeutic re- 
sources which are impossible for the 
smaller institutions to justify owing 
to the relative rarity of conditions 
calling for their employment among a 
more limited number of patients ap- 
plying or admitted for care. The in- 
creasing specialization of medicine 
imposes the responsibility on a hos- 
pital management to include specialist 
facilities in their institution for the 
patient with some quite usual illness 
who develops complicating conditions 
often cared for only in certain spe- 
cial hospitals. Inclusive diagnostic 
and treatment facilities for all variety 
of general medical and surgical pa- 
tients is expected by the patients, and 
is found necessary by the medical 
staff, and this can be economically 
provided only in a hospital with such 
numbers of beds as offers a wide 
range of experience with disease in 
all its complications. 

Then too the safety and 
cheapness of public and private trans- 
portation make it quicker and more 
convenient than ever before for pa- 
tients to reach a large central base 
hospital when in need, and for their 
friends to visit them. In a large city 
the distance from home to a large 
hospital is no greater commonly than 
to what may be a neighborhood in- 
stitution of limited scope. 
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KIPS BAY— YORKVILLE HEALTH AND 
TEACHING CENTER BLDG., 
HENRY C. PELTON 
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SMALL CENERAL HOSPITALS... 
should be merged 


Smaller general hospitals with low 
occupancy rates should, with advan- 
tages of economy and _ service, be 
merged with larger general hospitals, 
and such of the special hospitals 
as are relatively unoccupied, except 
those for tuberculosis and mental 
disease, should also be merged with 
general hospitals. 

In other words, the public and the 
medical profession benefit from the 
building and administrative control of 
large hospital units serving the widest 
practicable range of general illness 
under one management rather than 
by the maintenance of a similar bed 
capacity in several separate hospitals 
or in hospitals devoted to the surgical 
and medical specialties. Neighbor- 
hood hospitals to meet the special 
ambitions of some particular locality 
or group of physicians can seldom be 
justified by necessity, convenience, or 
the quality of care they can provide. 

The location of any new general 
hospital should be determined by the 
appropriateness of the site for hos- 
pital use and convenience of access 
for patients and their friends and for 
the attending staff. Only on evidence 
of need of added hospital capacity 
for the community as a whole should 
a new hospital be approved, whatever 
may be the site selected. 





Health centers will lessen the bur- 
den of hospitals—provide preven- 
tive medicine and health education. 
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CHRONIC HOSPITALS .... 
need further development 


Among the special types of hospital 
for which increased use is foreseen in 
the immediate future is the institu- 
tion for the chronic sick. With the 
exception of Montefiore Hospital, 
recognized nationally as a model of 
humane care of such patients, and of 
the new hospital on Welfare Island 
now in course of construction, there 
is no plan or pattern of such institu- 
tions generally accepted, and there is 
much room for constructive imagina- 
tion in creating new and adequate 
buildings and grounds for those pa- 
tients who can not look forward to 
any other than an institutional ex- 
istence with medical and nursing care 
available for assistance. 

Some increase also in beds in con- 
valescent homes is needed, even 
though almost 50 per cent of all con- 
valescent beds in the United States 
are within 50 miles of New York 
City Hall. 

Construction and operating costs of 
convalescent homes (not more than 
half those of a general hospital) are 
good reasons for providing institu- 
tions for convalescent patients who 
do not need further hospital care but 
are not yet fit to resume their normal 
lives. 


MATERNITY HOSPITALS.... 
expansion not needed 


No more hospital beds are needed 
in New York City or the remainder 
of the metropolitan area for the care 
of maternity patients now, nor will 
additional hospital construction for 
this purpose be required in the near 
future. The inevitable corollary of 
an increasing average age of the 
population is a declining birth rate. 
Even if maternity hospitals are used 
to no more than 80 per cent of their 
bed capacity and maternity patients 
occupy their beds for no more than 
the usual 11 days there will be for 
some years to come a generous sur- 
plus of capacity. A continued decline 
in the birth rate, which can be pre- 
dicted with some confidence, will still 
further postpone the need for any ad- 
dition to hospital bed capacity for 
maternity patients. 


TUBERCULOSIS and MENTAL 
HOSPITALS.... 

increased use foreseen 
There are needed in general hos- 
pitals in the New York Metropolitan 
Area 1,650 more beds for observa- 


tion, diagnosis, and temporary treat- 
ment of mental patients, as well as 
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Voluntary General Hospitals. 

Municipe General Hospitals. . 

Special Hospitals (exclusive of acute comm 
mental disease, and tuberculosis)... 

Acute Communicable Disease Hospital: 

Mental Hospitals 

Tuberculosis Hospitals 


High Low Average 
$26,919 $1,667 $10,190 
22,276 4,871 9,045 
unicabie Gisease 
17,510 | 500 6,66€ 
9,350 4,503 6,12C 
12,857 3,878 5,01¢ 
16,060 2,047 4,465 





OPERATING cosT 





(Exclusive of interest on indebtedness, 


Voluntary Hospitals ... 
Municipal Hospitals 
Voluntary General Hospita 
Municipal General Hospitals 
Special Hospitals (excluding 
diseases, mental, and tuberculosis 
Acute Communicable Disease Hospitals 
Menta! Hospitals 
Tuberculosis Hospita 


the building of several new state hos- 
pitals for mental disease of approxi- 
mately 1,500-2,000 bed capacity. 

For tuberculosis patients there are 
needed in New York City at least 
1,900 more hospital beds in expanded 
or new institutions than the Board of 
Estimate has provided for in its Cor- 
porate Stock Budget. 

Upon no other single facility does 
the further progress of the success- 
ful campaign against tuberculosis so 
much depend as on the provision of 
not less than 1.5 beds per annual 
death from this disease. New York 
City with one bed per annual tuber- 
culosis death has all its munic- 
ipal tuberculosis hospitals constantly 
crowded to over 100 per cent of nor- 
mal capacity, some of them in the 
peak load season to as much as 140 
per cent of capacity and always a 
waiting list of 300 or more patients 
in the active stage of the disease who 
should be immediately removed from 
their homes to prevent infection of 
other members of their families. 

For syphilis and gonorrhea more 
of the general hospitals should open 
their ward facilities until there are at 
all times 1,000 beds in New York 
City for nonpay patients with these 
diseases who require temporary hos- 
pital treatment. 

For cancer patients there is needed 
an increase of such general hospital 
facilities as comply with the stand- 
ards of the American College of 
Surgeons for approved cancer clinics, 


acute communicé 


PER PATIENT DAY 
nonoperating expense, and depreciation) 
RANGE AVERAGE 
(Ward 
(Al patient 
4 “ patient only 
$17.97 $1.25 $5.51 $5.32 
1.24 .68 3.12 3.21 
7.97 3.26 a3 5.43 
4.92 2.46 3.24 3.38 
at 
2¢ 1.68 4.78 
24 3.95 4.96 
3 0.97 52 
3.54 By 2.29 


where the range of resources neces- 
sary for diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer of any and anatomical 
site may be offered. 

Such a moderate program of ex- 
pansion of existing hospital plants, 
and for the building of new hospitals, 
will be adequate for immediate and 
future needs only if the recommended 
development of better out-patient or 
dispensary facilities for ambulatory 
patients, a doubling of the present 
number of visiting nurses for bedside 
care of the sick in their homes, and 
the organization under the new City 
Charter for New York City by the 
Department of Hospitals of medical 
care of patients whose home condi- 
tions permit of their adequate treat- 
ment without removal to a hospital, 
are provided. 

Among the benefits to be expected 
from a coordination of existing 
agencies and institutional resources 
for the sick will be a growth of t/os¢ 
services requiring little capital invest- 
ment in plant and equipment and 4 
more generous use of personal set- 


stage 


vices of physicians and nurses for 
home care of patients now unnces- 
sarily admitted to hospitals. 


The summary tables above will 
give an idea of the range in invest- 
ment in hospital plant and equiy ment 
per patient bed, and in the ope: ating 
cost per patient day (exclusive f it- 
terest on indebtedness, nonope: ating 
expense and depreciation) in New 
York City in 1934. 
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New Standards in Hospital Design 


By CHARLES F. NEERCAARD 


MERGING, as we are, from the de- 
faced with many changed 
and conditions—it seems 
timely to consider the future of hos- 
serv omega and especially the basic 
problems of hospital planning. 

The factors influencing and defin- 
ing the need for new standards of de- 
sign are increasingly apparent. To 
the forefront stands the demand for 
greater economy of operation as well 
as of construction. With the rising 
flood of taxes, the redistribution of 
wealth, the thousands of new and old 
poor who will be the hospitals’ re- 
sponsibility for years to come, there 
is little likelihood that the earnings 
and contributions will, in our time, 
reach the high levels of days past, 
and the hospital, if it is to continue 
to maintain its old standards and 
progress with medical science, must 
find ways to save. 

The architect, engineer, and con- 
sultant must re study the hospital as 
a new problem; subordinating the 
shtaian to create a monument (large 
or small) to the urgent aan of 
an efficient building which will house 
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MR. CHARLES F. NEERGAARD, the au- 
thor of this article, is chairman of the 
Committee on Hospital Planning and 
Equipment of the American Hospital 
Association. During the past twenty 
years he has acted as consultant in the 
planning of many of the outstanding hos- 
pitals in the east. 


more effectively the multitudinous 
activities of the modern hospital. 

It is essentially a functional plan 
of many elements interrelated, over- 
lapping, constantly used. Through its 
corridors flow many streams of traf- 
fic—patients, visitors, doctors, nurses, 
employees, food, and supplies—and 


they must be able to come and go 
directly, quietly, and without confu- 
sion. Its machinery must operate day 


and night, year in ‘and year out, with 
failure hazardous. It houses a com- 
plex organization which in the past 
has often led the designer to create 
a complicated building and an over- 
elaborate mechanical plant, costly to 
construct and costly to operate. 
Thus the building must be soundly 
planned, flexible in arrangement with 
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duced to a minimum: in the blueprint 
stage, and materials and equipment 
specified which will figure a minimum 
of expense for upkeep. 

The high price of hospital care is 
largely responsible for the wide gap 
between hospital use and the poten- 
tial demand; this cost must and can 
be brought down by the elimination 
of the unnecessary and the develop- 
ment of a more efficient type of hospi- 
tal plant. The American Hospital As- 
sociation for several years has stressed 
the extravagance of the large number 
of unused hospital beds. It is a well 
established fact that a hospital oper- 
ates most efficiently when its average 
bed occupancy is approximately 80 
to 85 per cent of capacity. Far too 
many voluntary hospitals have been 
showing a bed occupancy of less than 
60 per cent with the country-wide 
average under 70 per cent. As an oc- 
cupied bed represents waste in main- 
tenance as well as in initial expense, 
here lies the greatest opportunity for 
savings.* 


*“Building For The Sick,” in this issue, pages 
113-116, develops this necessity. 
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and perhaps cooling. The latter are 
all elements of air conditioning, in- 
volving many modifications of the 
customary formulas of air condition- 
ing engineers.** 
In each room must be incorporated 
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many and varied resources of the 
most modern type, in such a way as 
to gain the approval of the many 
surgeons and nurses who must use 
them. In fig. 3 is shown an operat- 
ing room lay-out whieh has been used 


} 7-6" up~— é -" . ri. ° 
-— b in scores of hospitals. This plan is the 
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25’-10’’ x 10-6” 792 cu. ft. per bed 


75 sq. ft per bed 


15’-0” x 25 
3,962 cu. ft. 


Rooms and Wards 


Obviously, an elastic plan where 
fewer beds can take care of a given 
average demand, offers the best for- 
mula for the unoccupied bed prob- 
lem. The Convertible Room, devel- 
oped by the writer and used in many 
institutions, is shown in fig. 1. With 
but a slight increase in the normal 
private-room size. provision is made 


CONVERTIBLE 4-BED WARD 


Operating Rooms 


A large proportion of the people 
who go to a hospital need surgical 
care and the operating room is the 
scene of most of the triumphs and 
tragedies of both surgeon and patient. 
There is no more exacting task fac 
ing the designer of a general hospital 
than the planning of the operating 
suite. Surgery is the most highly 


rooms, etc., reduce the noise levels 
to a point where the hospital becomes 
a place of peace and quiet. With 
greater competition and lowered pri 
ces it will soon be practical to use 
acoustical treatment in every patient's 
room. 

Noiseless hardware, friction hinges 
and soft rubber bumpers and roller 
latches eliminate some of the most 
disturbing noises from which patients 
have long suffered. Engineers have 
learned how to control vibrations of 














for the accommodation of a second specialized branch of the medical machinery, to insulate and wall off 
bed when required. Thus a private profession. The average surgeon is Noisy equipment. CQuret flush valves 
pavilion of 50 rooms may be expanded a pronounced individualist. The tech- and toilets have at last been perfected 1 
to accommodate 100 patients. With nique in his operating room must be and even the problem of the rush and | 
the present rapid growth of the group not only quiet, swift and flawless, but oar of water through the pipe is \ 
prepayment plan in many cities, which — essentially his own—and each room reaching a practical solution. _ 
covers the cost of semi-private ac- 1s used by many surgeons. Every de- Hospital construction in the imme- | 
commodations, undoubtedly the fu- tail must be studied from many diate future will be largely along the i 
ture will see this plan extended to angles: floor space adequate for the lines ot reconstruction, and additions. + 
the ward patient at lower rates, which convenient placing of the complicated — There are countless institutions which ay 
will emphasize the need for accom- furniture and equipment, yet not so are struggling under the handicaps * 
modations for the private ward pa- large as to involve unnecessary steps, Of inadequate, poorly-designed, anti 
tient. Here, again, an elastic plan is powerful shadowless lights, enabling uated plants. Many of these are now 
a valuable feature. Referring to fig. the surgeon to work in a deep inci- being modernized, rearranged and ex- 
2, the 4-bed ward, slightly increased sion, supplemented by an emergency panded, and reborn to a new life o! tel 
in size over common practice, can lighting system which can be switched S€fvice. ; sul 
accommodate a fifth bed when the oc- on instantly should the regular cur As an illustration of what can be — 
casion demands. rent fail; provision for the steriliza- ‘lone, there is a city of approximately 7 P 
With the use of these standard tion of instruments, utensils and sup- 20,000 inhabitants and serving it and — 
room sizes, which can be readily plies; compressed air and suction and 4M area almost twice as large, a typr a: 
superimposed, it is possible to many other mechanical resources, cal hospital of the early nineties It —— 
achieve uniformity in the exterior conveniently available and precisely was, for those days, a very moverm — 
with ideal lighting and ventilation for regulated ; perfect control of tempera- building, with 95 bed More ‘han ~— 
each bed. ture combined with the introduction 25 years have passed: the one- ime vail 
The solaria, provided on each floor, of clean, filtered air and the removal ample hospital is now outgrown . Its a al 
should be equipped with nurses’ sig- of foul air and odors; the regulation  Warters crowded with extra be s i — 
wards and solaria, maternity pat ents Scat 


nals so that these spaces may be used 
for beds in times of epidemic or catas- 


of humidity adding sufficient moisture 
to the dry air of winter to avoid static 


and children scattered among m« lica! 


Intend 


+ ETN PM saaien art- The 
trophe. Where the convertible rooms sparks which might explode the gases and surgical cases, the x-ray de art those 
and wards are used space should be used in anaesthesia and, in summer, Ment in the basement betweer the have | 

° ° ° ge ‘aVe Ic 
arranged on each floor for the storage removing the excessive humidity for **“Hospital Air Conditioning,” in this issue JM thing | 
of extra beds when not in use. the comfort of surgeons and nurses— pages 147-149. presents a more detailed -tudy. vere 
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itchen and laundry, a laboratory hospital and build a medical center end door on a narrow street; a new 
in be wilt on to the nurses’ home, where hospital with floors for doctors’ of- wing is added to balance the old and 
ome. not infrequently an overflow of pa-_ fices, a pharmacy, shops, etc., which is designed for future enlargement ; 
+ ond i vents is also lodged. There is but one ran to an impractical $1,500,000; the — the original building, completely rear- 
pi- | "ajor operating room and minor _ other, to secure a new and better site ranged, adequately houses the admin- 
It ‘urgical work is handled in the anaes- upon which to build a 100-bed hos- istration offices, laboratories, and a 
yiern (| etizing room. The only provision pital at $750,000, continuing the old new department of physical therapy. 


han [| Of Oul-patients is in a small emer-_ institution as an emergency unit, 


ime [_scy ‘oom: the administrative space with the increased overhead inciden- 
its Wailab'e for the superintendent, sec- tal to two buildings. 
sin (ary, business and admitting office At this point a consultant was 
tients ‘Searcely large enough for a super- called in and after a careful survey 
lical intend t’s office alone. of the needs of the community and 
me The entire community as well its doctors, a satisfactory solution was 
1 the ‘hose connected with the hospital reached. The illustrations tell the 
| ‘ave long been dissatisfied and some- story. The main entrance drive will 
ism ng had to be done. Two schemes lead through landscaped grounds to 


‘re considered: one, to scrap the old a dignified central unit, replacing an 
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Badly 


1 facilities 
added with wards on the upper floors, 


needed clinic are 
completely redesigned and _ re- 
equipped. An enlarged laundry, store- 
rooms and an emergency accident 
unit are located in the old basement. 

In the new wing is a modern 
kitchen designed for central tray 
service, and dining rooms, with pri- 
vate and semi-private patients’ rooms 
on the upper floors. In the surgical 
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unit are two major operating rooms 
and one minor, with a large staff con- 
ference room adjacent. By the use 
of the convertible room the normal 
capacity of the new hospital, 140 beds, 
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000 to $1,500,000 for new buildings 
had been variously proposed, th« 
city will only require $400,000 fo 
the complete improvement of its = 
pital plant which will be as good 


service. The institution described i 
the Glens Falls Hospital, for which 


Milton L. Crandell is the architect. 
may be increased to 160, and a peak The wing on the left of the floor 
load of 185 patients can be accom- plans is the old building, 50 ft. in 
modated when beds are placed in width; that on the right shows the 
solaria. more efficient and economical layout 

Finally, instead of spending $750,- possible in a narrower building. — 
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“A Seaman’s Hospital, Built at Low 

Cost, Compact in Design,” by R. H. 

Creel, M.D. 

Marine Hospital, 


(U. S. 3altimore.) 
The Modern Hospital, v. 5, Aug. 
1935, pp. 42-47, illus., plans. 

“Achévement du nouvel hopital Beau- 
jon.” Walter, Plousey et Cassan, 

Architects. 

La Construction Moderne, v. 50, Jan- 


vier 20, 1935, pp. 374-380, illus. 
Amtssygehuset i Aarhus. Tidsskift for 
Danske Sygehuse. 
Kobenhavn, 1935. 
complete _ illus., 
hospital.) 
Architectural Record, v. 77, June 1935. 
Special Hospital Reference Number, 
Medical Centers. 
Beaujon Hospital, near Paris. 
Plousey et Cassan, Architects. 


with 
county 


(Booklet, 
plans of 


Walter 


The Architect and Building News, 
v. 144, No. 15, 1935, pp. 197-199, 
illus., plans. 

Cité Hospitaliére de Lille,” by Paul 


Nelson. 
Paris, Editions “Cahiers d’Art,” 1933. 
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Das Bata-haus der Gesundheit in Zlin. 

Dr. Vlad. Uklein. 

Nosokomeion VII/2, 1936, pp. 128-139, 
drawing, plans. 

“Fifty Years a-Growing,” by G. Walter 

Zulauf, M.D. 

(Allegheny General Hospital.) The 
Modern Hospital, v. 48, March 1937, 
pp. 46-54, illus., plans. 

Hammersmith Hospital. (Additions, 

New Ward Block and Post Graduate 

Medical School and Outpatients’ De- 

partment.) G. Topham Forrest, F.R.- 

I.B.A., Architect. 


The Architect and Building News, 
v. 142, May 10, 1935, pp. 151-156, 
illus., plans. 


Le Fonctionnement et l’esprit du Medi- 
cal Center de New York en 1934. J. 
de Harven. 

Brussels, Université libre. 
1935, Année 40, pp. 414-447. 

Le Nouvel H6pital Beaujon de Paris. 
Albert Chenevier. 
Nosokomeion VII/1, 1936, pp. 

Los Angeles County General Hospital. 
Allied Architects Association of Los 
Angeles. 

The Architectural Forum, v. 62, March 
1935, pp. 212-229, illus., plans. 


“Marine Hospital Climbs Aloft,” by L. 


Revue, 


61-63. 


E. Hooper. 
(U. S. Marine Hospital, Seattle, 
Wash.) The Modern Hospital, v. 


46, May 1936, pp. 56-58, illus., plans. 

Middlesex Hospital. Alner W. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

The Builder, v. 148, June 28, 1935, 
pp. 1192-1197, p. 1202, illus., plans. 

Pontypridd General Hospital (Competi- 
tion). 

The Architect and Building News, 
July 10, 1936, pp. 52-54, v. 147, July 
17, 1936 pp. 80-82, plans. The Build- 

151, July 10, 1936, p. 54, pp. 

71, plans. 

“Progetto Proposto per il Nuevo Os- 
pedale Generale di Siracusa,” by G. 
Bonajuto. 

Nosokomeion VII/4, 1936, pp. 284-293, 
drawing, plans. 

“Rearrangement of Space Possible at 
New Jewish Hospital,” by J. Cecil 
McDougall, C. Davis Goodman, and 
S. S. Goldwater, M.D. 

(Jewish General Hospital, Montreal.) 
The Modern Hospital, v. 44, April 
1935, pp. 49-54, illus., plans. 

“Teaching Hospital Selects a Plan Well 
— to Its Needs,” by A. J. Lomas, 


er, v. 
52-56, p. 


(University Hospital, Baltimore.) The 
Modern Hospital, v. 4, June 1939, 
pp. 47-53, plans. 

The New Allegheny General Hospital, 

Pittsburgh. 
Hospitals, v. 10, 
18, illus., plans. 

“The Toronto Western Hospital,” by 

A. J. Swanson and James Govan, 

Architects. 

Hospitals, v. 10, 
illus., plans. 


Aug. 1936, pp. 13- 


Feb. 1936, pp. 44-52, 


GENERAL HOSPITALS (Small) 
LESS THAN 300 BEDS 


Bulletin No. 3 of the Duke Foundation, 
1928. 
Check List. 





Hospitals 





Cooperative Hospital in Tel Aviv. Joseph 
Neufeld, Architect. 
The Architectural Forum, v. 65, Dec. 
1936, pp. 544, 545, illus., plan. 
. . . das bezirksspital in St. Immer... 
Moderne Bauformen, v. 35, Februar 
1936, p. 79-87, illus., plans. 
“Fresno County Modernizes Its Hos- 
pital,” by H. M. Ginsburg, M.D. and 
Fred L. Swartz. 


(Fresno Co. General Hospital—Calif. ) 


Additions. The Modern Hospital, 
v. 43, Oct. 1934, pp. 50-55, illus., 
plans. 


German Hospital, London (Additions). 
Burnet, Tait and Lorne, Architects. 
The Architects’ Journal, v. 84, Noy 

12, 1936, pp. 663-668, illus., plans 

“Going Modern in Melbourne,” by A. 

G. Stephenson. 


(Sisters of Mercy Hospital, Me l- 
bourne, Australia.) The Modern 
Hospital, v. 47, Aug. 1936, pp. 40- 
46, illus., plans. 

“Hagerstown’s New Hospital,” by 


Charles F. Neergaard. 

(Washington County Hospital.) Hos- 
pitals, v. 10, Jan. 1936, pp. 26-31, 
illus., plans. 

“Henrotin Blends Beauty and Service,” 
by Veronica Miller. 


(Henrotin Hospital, Chicago.) 


Modern Hospital, v. 44, May 193 
pp. 47-52, illus., plans. 
“Hopital-hospice Emile-Roux a Eavu- 


bonne (Seine et Oise),” by Charles 

Clement-Grandcour. J. Mourre, Archi- 

tect. 

La Construction Moderne, v. 
cembre 20, 1936, pp. 194-202, illus 
plans. 

Hospital at Surbiton, Surrey. Wallace 
Marchment, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
The Architect and Building News, \ 

147, Aug. 14, 1936, pp. 188-193, illus 
plans. 


“In This, Our First Year. . 
F. Muguerza. 
(Hospital Muguerza, Monterrey, Mex- 
ico.) The Modern Hospital, v. 47 
July 1936, pp. 40-44, illus., plans 


“Le Nouvel hodpital de Neuilly-sur- 
Seine,” by Antony Goissard. Edov- 
ard Jacquemin, Architect. 

La Construction Moderne,  \ l 
Decembre 22, 1935, pp. 249-26 
illus., plans 


“L’HOpital Franco-Musulman de _ Bob- 
igny,” by Jean Favier, L. Azéma ¢t 
M. Mantout, Architects. 

La Construction Moderne, v. 51, Mars 
22, 1936, pp. 502-508, illus., plan 
“L’HOpital de Miliang (Algerie),” by 
Emmanuel de Thubert. X. Salvador, 

Architect. 
La Construction Moderne, v. 50, Avr 
21, 1935, pp. 646-656, illus., plans 

Llandudno Hospital. : 

The Builder, v. 151, Dec. 18 and 25 
1936, p. 1194, pp. 1199-1203, p. 1238 
pp. 1250-1253. 

Main Hospital of the National Railroads 
of Mexico. Carlos Greenham, Archi 
tect. 

Architectural Record, v. 81 
1937, pp. 36-39, illus., plans. 

“Planning from the Inside Ot 

Raymond G. Bodwell. 
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(Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland 
Ohio.) The Modern Hosp tal. ' 
47, Oct. 1936, pp. 58-62, illus. plans 
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Hospitals 


“Portfolio of Plans.”’ 

The Modern Hospital, y. 46, March 
1936, pp. 53-64, illus., plans. 

“Portfolio of Plans of Small Hospitals.” 

The Modern Hospital, v. 44, March, 
1935, pp. 55-64, illus., plans. 

Royal Masonic Hospital, London. Sir 
John Burnet, Tait and Lorne, Archi- 
tects. 

American Architect, v. 146, Jan. 1935, 
pp. 58-64, illus., plans. 

Scarborough Hospital. Wallace March- 
ment, Architect. 

The Architectural Review, v. 81, Feb. 
1937, pp. 73-75, illus., plans. 

Scarborough Hospital. Wallace March 
ment, Architect. 

The Architects’ Journal, v. 85, Jan. 
14, 1937, pp. 47-56, illus., plans. 
“Some Points of View on Small Hos 
pitals,” by Gustav Birch-Lindgren. 
Nosokomeion V/1-1934, p. 24, pp. 33, 

34. 

“Stretching the Community Dollar,” by 

Charles F. Neergaard. 


(Prince Edward Island Hospital, 
Charlottetown.) The Modern Hos- 
pital, v. 42, March 1934, pp. 57-62, 
illus., plans. 


The Nestlé Hospital, Lausanne. Georges 

Epitaux, Architect. 

\rchitect and Building News, \ 
June 26, 1936, pp. 393, 394, 
plans 

“The Small Hospital,” by W. P. Mer- 
rill, M.D. 

Hospitals, v. 10, Sept. 1936, pp. 78-84. 

“The Small Hospital’s Home and How 
It Should Be Arranged,” by Carl A. 
Erikson. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 
1935, pp. 76-79. 

“The Small Hospital of the Future 
Capable of Being Enlarged,” by 
Ernst Balser. 

Nosokomeion V/1-1934, pp. 21-24, 25- 
32, drawings, plans. 

Two Australian Hospitals. Stephenson 
and Meldrum (Architects). 


146, 


illus., 


44, March 


(Sisters of Mercy Hospital, Mel 
bourne, Gloucester House, Royal 
Prince Alfred Hospital, Svdney.) 
The Architectural Review, v. 81, 


Feb. 1937, pp. 51-55, illus., plans. 
Welwyn Cottage Hospital. H. G. Cher- 
ty, Architect; Consulting Architects, 
Adams, Holden and Pearson. 
The Architects’ Journal, v. 84, July 
23, 1936, pp. 113-115, illus., plans. 


WARDS AND ROOMS 


“Current Notes on Planning: Recent 
Developments in Hospital Planning 
(H »spital Wards),” by “E. and O.E.” 


The Architect and Building News, 
145, Feb. 14, 1936, pp. 213-215. 
ins. 


“Die Krankenbettenabteilung als Stand- 
ardisiertes Element (Die Pflegeein- 
heit),” by Dr. K. Borrisowa and W. 
Hebebrand (Arch.). 

Nosokomeion V/4, 1934, pp. 256-269, 
plans. 

“Jewish Hospital Provides for Ward 
Surgical Patients,” by Joseph C. 
Doane, M.D., and Horace W. Castor. 
(Jew ish Hospital, Philadelphia.) The 

Modern Hospital, v. 45, Sept. 1935, 
pp. 51-54, illus., plans. 
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“La Piu Pratica Disposicione della 
»Zona di Degenza” e della,, Zona dei 
servizi Complimentari” per Offrire 
»Migliore Servizio Agli Ammalati,” 
by Ettore Rossi, Architect. 
Nosokomeion VI/1-2, 1935, pp. 59-67, 

drawings, plans. 

“Planning and Equipping the Utility 
Room for Maximum Service,’ Leigh- 
ton F. Irwin, Architect. 
The Modern Hospital, v. 

1935, pp. 65-67, plan. 

“Space Required for Hospital Patients,” 
by Hans Frey. 
Nosokomeion, 

oe 


ole. 


44, June 


IV /2, 271- 


1933, pp. 


EXAMINATION & SPECIAL 
TREATMENT FACILITIES 


CYSTOSCOPY 
OPERATING ROOMS 
ELECTRO THERAPY 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
PSYCHIATRIC 
RADIOLOGIC 


“Two-Corridor Arrangement Features 
New Cystoscopy Department,” by 
Joseph Turner, M.D. 

(Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 
City.) The Modern Hospital, v. 42, 
Feb. 1934, pp. 85-87, illus., plans. 

“An Ideal Operating Suite,” by Harold 
L. Foss, M.D., and Edward F. Stev- 
ens, F.A.I.A. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 44, 
1935, pp. 65-69, plans. 

“An Operating Room Modern in Feel- 
ing and Equipment,” by Anton Skis- 
lewicz, B. Arch. 
(James M. Jackson 

pital, Miami, Florida.) 
Hospital, v. 43, Sept 
79, illus., plans. 

‘Operating Room... Air Conditioning.” 

Hospital Management, v. 38, July 
1934, pp. 22-24, illus. 

“Planning the Operating Suite,” by 
Louis H. Burlingham, M.D., Wilbur 
T. Trueblood, A.I.A., Evarts A. Gra- 
ham, M.D. 
Transactions of the 

pital Association, v. 
pp. 731-734. 

“Planning the Surgical Facilities,’ by 
S. S. Goldwater, M.D. 
Architectural Record, v. 71, 

1932, pp. 138-143, illus. 

“The Hospital Architect Considers the 
Operating Room,” by J. C. Murphy, 
Fellow A.I.A. 

Hospital Management, v. 37, 
1934, pp. 22-24, plan. 

“The Organization and Administration 


Feb. 


Memorial Hos- 
The Modern 
1934, pp. 78. 


Hos- 


1933, 


\merican 


XXXV, 


Feb. 


Jan. 15, 


of an Electro-Therapeutic Depart- 
ment,” by Philippe Baumens. 
Nosokomeion IV/1, 1933, pp. 65-68. 


“Problems the Architect Overcame,” by 
Carl A. Erikson. 
The Modern Hospital, v. 46, 
1936, pp. 62-64, illus., plans. 
“How to Organize a Department of 
Physical Therapy,” by Earle E. Shep- 
ley, M.D 


April 


The Modern Hospital, v. 42, June 
1934, pp. 83-87, plan. 
“Planning the Physiotherapeutic De- 


Bibliography 


partment in Hospitals,” by Hermann 

Distel. 

Nosokomeion 
plans. 

“Portrait of a Successful Physical Ther- 
apy Department,” by Charles O. Mo- 

lander, M.D. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 46, 
1936, pp. 78-83, plans. 
“Solving a Difficult Problem for the 
Psychiatric Department,” by Edward 
Randall, M.D., and Lucius R. Wilson, 

M.D. 

(John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, 
Texas.) The Modern Hospital, v. 
44, June 1935, pp. 56-58, illus., plan. 

“Planning the Radiologic Department,” 

by R. A. Rendich, M.D., and C. B. 

Braestrup, P.E. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 45, 
1935, pp. 45-51, plans. 


1V/1, 1933, pp. 87-98, 


March 


Oct. 


OUT-PATIENT FACILITIES 


CLINICAL SERVICES 
DISPENSARY SERVICES 


“A New Dispensary in an Old Hospital 
Building,” by Merrell L. Stout, A.B., 
M.D. 


(University Hospital, Baltimore, addi- 
tions and alterations.) Hospitals, v. 
10, Nov. 1936, pp. 52-59, illus., plans. 


“Clinic Building, University of Califor- 
nia,” by F. S. Durie. 


Hospital Management, v. 37, Feb. 15, 
pp. 38, 39, illus., plans. 
Dispensaire municipal a Albi, Tarn. 


André Laborie, Architect. 
L’Architecte, II Année, 1934, pp. 131, 
132. 


Eastman Dental Clinic. 
Johanson, Architect. 
The Architects’ Journal, v. 84, Octo- 

ber 15, 1936, pp. 533-537, illus., plans. 


Waldemar 


“Ecole de Puericulture ... Paris,” by 
J. L. Margerand. Duval et Gonse, 
Dresse et Oudin, Architects. 
Construction Moderne, Année 49, 

Février 11, 1934, pp. 309-318, illus., 
plans. 


“Preventorium a St. Georges Motel,” 
by Antony Goissard. Edouard Fou- 
que, Architect. 

Construction Moderne, Année _ 52, 
Octobre 18, 1936, pp. 59-67. 


The Osaka Dental Clinic, Tokyo. S. 
Kigo, Architect. 
The Architect and Building News, v. 
148, Nov. 27, 1936, pp. 260, 261, 
illus., plans. 


The Surgical Clinic, Tuebingen Univer- 
sity. Hans Daiber, Architect. 

The Architect and Building News, 
v. 146, April 1936, pp. 48-51, illus., 
plans. Moderne Bauformen, v. 35, 
Januar, 1936, pp. 5-32, illus., plans. 


“This Clinic Gives Individual Service to 
Each Patient,” by Francis R. Van 
Buren. 

(Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati.) The 
Modern Hospital, v. 44, June 1935, 
pp. 48-50, illus., plans. 


“Two Old Structures Make a Modern 


Out-Patient Building,” by William 
Gehron and Joseph Turner. M.D. 


(Mount Sinai Hospital, New York.) 
The Modern Hospital, v. 43, Nov. 
1934, pp. 50-56, illus., plans. 
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Bibliography 


NURSES’ HOMES AND 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CLASSROOMS 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 

INTERNES' AND DOCTORS’ RESIDENCES 
EMPLOYEE DORMITORIES 


“A Hilltop Home.” York & Sawyer, 
Architects. 

(Vassar Bros.’ Hospital, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.) The Modern Hospital, 
v. 48, Feb. 1937, pp. 67-69, illus. 

“A Modern Nurses’ Home Designed to 
Provide Maximum Comfort,” by H. 
P. VanArsdall, A.I.A. 

(Hamilton Co. Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, Ohio). The Modern Hos- 
pital, v. 43, pp. 52-56, illus., plans. 

“das schwesternhaus.” Modern Baufor- 
men, v. 34, Aug. 1935, pp. 406, 407, 

illus. 

“Giving a Background of Comfort to 
the Nurses’ Job,” by Katharine J. 
Dinsford, R. N., and Stirling Horner. 
(Nurses’ Hall—Univ. of Minn.) The 

Modern Hospital, v. 45, Nov. 1935, 
pp. 72-76, illus. 

“New Nurses’ Home, Hospital for Sick 
Children,” London. Stanley Hall, 
Easton & Robertson, Architects. 
The Architectural Review, v. 76, Aug. 

1934, pp. 43-50, illus., plans. 

“Nurses at Cook County Have a Home- 
like Home,” by Margaret R. Griffin, 
R. N. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 46, 
1936, pp. 70-74, illus., plans. 

“University College Hospital,’ Nurses’ 
Home and Paying Patients’ Block. 
The Builder, v. 151, Sept. 18, 1936, 

pp. 528-530, plans. 


Feb. 


LABORATORIES 


Das Arztliche Zentrallaboratorium .. . 
Dr. H. Kerschensteiner. 
Nosokomeion VII/1, 1936, pp. 25-29. 

Das Krankenhaus-Laboratorium. Dr. V. 
Uklein . 
Nosokomeion 

198. 

“Die Bauanlage des Laboratoriums im 
Krankenhaus,” by Dr. Hubert Ritter. 
Nosokomeion VII/3, 1936, pp. 199-204, 

illus., plans. 

“Some notes on Laboratory Construc- 
tion... ” by Charles E. Elcock. 
Nosokomeion VII/2, 1936, pp. 

164. 

“Spotlight on the Pharmacy,” by Mor- 
ris Dauer, Ph.G., B.Sc. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 48, March 
1937, pp. 71-74, illus., plans. 

“The Fundamental Principles of the 
Planning, Construction and Fittings 
of Central Laboratories in Larger 
Hospitals,” by Edward F. Stevens, 
a Se 
Nosokomeion VII/3, 1936, illus., plans. 


VII/3, 1936, pp. 191- 


162- 


SERVICE FACILITIES 


HOSPITAL KITCHENS 

SPECIAL DIET KITCHENS 

FOOD PREPARATION FACILITIES 
FOOD STORAGE FACILITIES 


“An Architect Plans a Hospital Kitch- 
en,” by H. Eldridge Hannaford, 
&. t &. 
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lhe Modern Hospital, v. 46, 
pp. 108-114, plans. 


“Analage und Ejinrichtung der Krank- 
enhauskuche,” by Benno Schachner, 
Architect. 
Nosokomeion 
364, plans. 

“Feeding the Patient in the Modern 
Manner,” by Charles F. Neergaard 
and Percy C. Quintard. 
Nosokomeion 111/4, 1932, pp. 391-395, 

illus. 

“Food Service for Hospitals,” by Edwin 
M. Loye. 

The Architectural Forum, v. 57, 
1932, pp. 457-400, illus., plans. 

“Laying Out the Dietary Department,” 
by Helen F. Murson. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 42, 
1934, pp. 63-65, plans. 

“Rebuilding the Kitchen—an 
Job,” by John G. Benson. 

The Modern Hospital, v. 46, 
1936, pp. 90-94, illus., plans (refers 
to Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 


4/36, 


111/4, 1932, pp. 357- 


Nov. 


Mar. 
Inside 


June 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS 
CHILDREN'S 


Casa-cuna de nuestra senora de las 
Mercedes. Luis Gutierrez Soto, Archi 
tect. 

Arquitectura, v. 18, Marzo 1936, pp 
73-80, illus., plans. 

Children’s Hospital, Denver, Colorado. 
Burnham Hoyt, Architect. 

The Architectural Forum, v. 65, Dec. 
1936, pp. 511-516, illus., plans. 
“Denver’s Children’s Hospital . . . Spe- 
cialized Unit ...” by Burnham Hoyt 

and Robert B. Witham. 

(Physiotherapy etc.) Hospitals, v. 10, 
Oct. 1936, pp. 29-34, illus., plans. 

“Kinderklinik der Stadt Krankenanstal- 
ten, Essen,” by Ernst Bode. 

Essen, 1931, illus., plans. 

Hospital for Sick Children . . . Lon- 
don. Stanley Hall, Easton and Rob- 
ertson, F. F. R. I. B. A., Architects. 
The Architect and Building News, v. 

139, Aug. 3, 1934, pp. 127-131, illus., 
plans. 

“One Link in a Chain of Hospitals for 
America’s Crippled Children,” by 
Gertrude R. Folendorf, R. N. 
(Shriners Hospital for Crippled Chil- 

dren, San Francisco, Calif.) The 
Modern Hospital, v. 46, Jan. 1936, 
pp. 42-46, illus., plans. 

“Planning Hospitals for Children,” by 
Albert Kahn, Architect. 

Transactions of the American Hospi- 
tal Association, v. XXXIV, 1932, 
pp. 271-282. 

“Planning the Convalescent Home for 
Children,” by N. Thomas Saxl, M.D. 
The Modern Hospital, v. 42, June 

1934, np. 69-73. 

Tadworth Court (Country Branch of 
Hospital for Sick Children, London). 
H. Courtenay Constantine, F. R. I. 
B. A., Architect. 

The Architect and Building News, 
v. 146, May 22, 1936, pp. 211-214, 
illus., plans. 

“This Children’s Home has been De- 
signed for Living,” by L. M. Franklin. 
(D. T. Watson Home for Crippled 


Hospital 


Children.) The Modern 
v. 46, April 


plans. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS 
CHRONIC 


“A Community Program for the Care 
of the Chronic Sick,” by Ernst P. 
Boas. 

Hospitals, v. 10, Feb. 1936, pp. 18-23 

“The Fruit of Research,” by Isadore 
Rosenfeld. 

(Chronic Disease Hospital, Welfare 
Island, New York City.) The Mod- 
ern Hospital, v. 48, March 1937, 
pp. 58-64, drawings, plans. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS 


ISOLATION 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 


“Built without Corners,” James Purdon, 
Architect. 

(Burbank Hospital, Fitchburg, Mass.) 
The Modern Hospital, v. 47, Dec 
1936, pp. 63-65, illus., plan 

“Current Notes on Planning: Hospitals 
for Infectious Diseases,” by “E. and 
O. E.” 

Parts 1-4: The Architect and Build- 
ing News, v. 146, 1936. May 8, pp 
147, 148, May 15, pp. 176, 177, June 
5, pp. 268, 269, June 12, pp. 297, 
298, plans. 

Hospital at Paisley. Burnet, Tait and 
Lorne, Architects. 

The Architects’ Journal, v. 84, Sept. 
3, 1936, pp. 295-298, illus., plans 
“The Future of the Isolation Hospital,” 
by W. H. Hobday, F. R. I. B. A. 
Journal of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, v. 57, Sept. 1936, pp. 151-162, 

plans. 

Tolworth Isolation Hospital, England. 
P. J. B. Harland, A. R. I. B. A., Ar- 
chitect. 

The Architect and Building News, v 
143, July 26, 1935, pp. 106-108. R. I. 
B. A. Journal, v. 44, Dec. 19, 1936, 
pp. 181-183, illus., plans. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS 


MATERNITY 
NURSERIES 


A Maternity Home, Berne. 
and Brechbuhl, Architects. 
Architect and Buliding News, v. 148, 

Oct. 23, 1936, pp. 112-114, 
plans. 

Entbindungsheim . . . Stuttgart. 
Moderne Bauformen, v. 34, Aug. 1935, 

pp. 379-415, drawings, plans. 

“Maternity and Children’s Hospi‘als,” 
by A. Saxon Snell, F. R. I. B.A 
Journal Royal Sanitary Institutic., Vv. 

54, May 1934, pp. 575-598, pla 

Maternity Hospital, Warsaw, Pc'and. 
Gelbard, Sigalin and Wojniewicz Ar- 
chitects. 

Architect and Building News, v 149, 
March 3, 1937, pp. 334, 335, lus. 
plans. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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AERIAL VIEW 


SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
FOUNDATIONS INTERIOR 
AND TUNNELS Reinforced concrete Wall Finish 
FRAME Sinictural steel ond tera cotta 
S uctura S and n n A 5 
WATERPROOF. Bituminous an ; 
ING nstruction e 
PARTITIONS 3” T.C. blocks @ : . 
EXTERIOR Face brick (mottled salmon-oranas ; White Placta: 
Coping and 
Panels Sandston k 
Window Sills Sla black k 
Platforms and = 
Parapet Rail Galv. W.I. Ceilings W 
Sash Double-hung and : 
M or a — : Doors and Ww 
—_ ee ae c Trim } w meta 
W 3 wh Té 6 7 c 
Roofs Built-up aspha T 
Red quarry t : — + Hardware 
Stair Con- 
INTERIOR struction Steel, Alt 4 
Floors Terrazzo—halls |, 2, 3, 4, 5, and solaria |, 2 Cumnont Q 
ee P MECHANICAL 
x-ray) : EQUIPMENT 
W coa—d 3 U Z H . “ 
eating e Vv 
3, 4 WT, is 
Cement finish—ba 5 (4( — 
a 0 6 - ; r } 
: anale Pipe Be h S 
Qua —bo g Radiators Cast-iron tube type—Pierce-But 
cena ee a R Bra 
Caran nt tile - ward} 
4 i s (a rs . a a 
autopsy and em ming 5 - 
(Continued on page 159) 
* . . 
1. Main Building 2. Nurses’ Home 3. Staff House 4. Employees’ Home 5. Mortuary Building 6. Industrial Building 
7. Garage 8. Laundry and Power-house @ All Buildings 
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BASEMENT FLOOR 
|. Butcher shop 9. Scullery 17. Clerks’ dining room 26. Examining rooms 
2. Dairy room 10. Food truck storage 18. Cafeteria 27. Accident ward 
3. Bread room 11. Dietitian's office 19. Blower room 28. Emergency admitting office 
4. Vegetable preparation 12. Dietetic kitchen 20. Record storage 29. Pharmacy 
5. Pastry shop 13. Dishwashing 21. Female help's dining room 30. Isolation rooms 
6. Main kitchen 14. Cafeteria 23. Men's tub room 31. Patients’ clothes room 
7. Office 15. Kitchen help's dining room 24. Women's tub room 32. Mattress room 
8. Stores 16. Male help's dining room 25. Clothes room 33. Storage space 


MAIN BUILDING, west elevation 


Photo by Dwight N. Streeter 
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MAIN BUILDING, east elevation 
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TYPICAL WARD FLOOR 


Solaria 7. Laboratory 
Wards 8. Single rooms 
Linen storage 9. Charge nurse 
Utility room 10. Tub room 
Medical treatment room 11. Dining room 
Examining room 12. Nurses’ station 


13. Kitchen and serving pantry 
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|. Radiographic rooms 11. Ear, nose and throat clinic 21. Isolation 28. 
2. Fluoroscopy rooms 12. Eye clinic 22. Gynecology 29. 
3. Fracture G.U. rooms 13. Record room 23. Genito-urinary department 30. 
4, Offices 14. Operating room 24. Assistant superintendent of 31. 
5. Film storage room 15. Waiting room nurses’ office 32. 
6. Film viewing room 16. Pharmacy 25. Superintendent of nurses’ 33. 
7. Film developing darkroom 17. Social service office 34. 
= 8. Fracture and cystoscopy room 18. Visiting doctors’ cloakroom 26. Deputy medical superintend- 35. 
9. Physiotherapy department 19. Pediatric ent's office 36. 
10. Dental clinic 20. Cardiac 27. Medical superintendent's suite 
a. Treatment rooms b. Examining rooms c. History 
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Hospital office 
Admission 

Offices 

Storeroom 

Supplies 

Deep therapy 
Superficial therapy 
Radium treatment 
Telephone switchboard 
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OPERATING ROOM FLOOR 
1. Fan room 6. Anesthetizing room 11. Bacteria laboratory 17. Office 
2. Operating rooms 7. Workroom 12. Serology laboratory 18. Animal rooms 
3. Sterilizing room 8. Nurses’ room 13. Pathology 20. Photography rooms 
4. Scrub-up room 9. Doctors’ room 14. Museum and library 
5. Instrument room 10. Storeroom 15. Chemistry laboratory 
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MATERNITY DIVISION FLOOR 
1. Nurses’ room 6. Labor room 11. Storeroom 16. Infants’ bath 
2. Delivery rooms 7. Private room 12. Utility room 17. Serving kitchen 
3. Sterilizing rooms 8. Semi-private room 13. Linen room 18. Serving pantry 
4. Doctors’ scrub-up room 9. Ward 14. Nursery 19. Washroom 
5. Doctors’ room 10. Loggia 15. Charge nurse 20. Tub room 
OPERATING ROOM SUN DECK 


|. Sery 
2. Em 
3. Ger 
4. Doc 
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FOMS 
Photos by Dwight N. Streeter 
MORTUARY BUILDING, north elevation 
THE TWO QUADRANTS seen on the end wall of the chapel are designed to enable officers 
of the law, posted within, to listen to conversations or vows which may take place over 
the body chamber and which may assist in the solution of a crime associated with the 
deceased. 
The purpose of these chambers is, of course, not apparent to those within the chapel 
nor is there any suggstion of the existence of the listening posts. The square indicated 
ath between them indicates the glass panel through which the head of the deceased may 
be viewed. 
tchen 
antry 
. 
14 
13 | 
MORTUARY BUILDING, FIRST FLOOR 
|. Service entrance 5. Mortuary office 9. Chapel 13. Storeroom 
: 2. Emb ning room 6. Contagious disease autopsy room 10. Stenographer's office 14. Laboratory 
2t 3. General autopsy room 7. Public lobby 11. Pathologist's office 15. Toilets 
4. Doctor's office 8. Work space 12. Medical examiner's office 16. Mortuary refrigerators 
DING HR BUILDING 
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Mortuary Building Industrial Building Garages Laundry Stores Power-house 


GENERAL VIEW OF SERVICE BUILDINGS. The Industrial Building (extreme left) provides waiting rooms and toilets for 


ambulance drivers and internes as well as carpenter, paint, and electrical shops. 
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SERVICE BUILDINGS, FIRST FLOOR 
Laundry Stores Power-house 

1. Laundry room 9. Groceries storeroom 18. Refrigerator machine roo 
2. Female toilet 10. General refrigerator 19. Ice machine 
3. Male toilet 11. Fish refrigerator 20. Ice storage room 
4. Sorting and distributing room 12. Fruit refrigerator 21. Incinerator room 

for staff laundry 13. Butter and egg refrigerator 22. Engineer's office 
5. Sorting and distributing room 14. Meat refrigerator 23. Toilets and locker room 

for hospital laundry 15. Fresh meat storage 24. Boiler room 
6. Mending room 16. Cutting room 25. Balcony 
7. Office 17. Distributing room 


8. Storekeeper's office and re- 
ceiving room 
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NURSES' HOME BUILDING, TYPICAL FLOOR 


. Solaria 

. Bedrooms 
. Bathrooms 
. Toilets 


> wn — 


Wot 


NURSES’ HOME BUILDING, showing guardhouse. In the basement are provided kitchen and storerooms, 
help's dining room, social hall, laundry, and trunk storage space. On the first floor are the nurses’ main 
dining room with serving pantry, reception room, as well as suites for the superintendent of nurses, 
the chief dietitian and other executive nurses. Terraces occur on the fourth and fifth floors. 
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NURSES' HOME STAFF HOUSE EMPLOYEES’ DORMITORY 


NURSES’ HOME includes 132 single rooms 
and 4 suites (2 rooms and bath each). 
STAFF HOUSE includes 40 single rooms 
and 2 apartments (1-5 rooms,1-6 rooms). 
EMPLOYEES' DORMITORY includes 75 
single rooms. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES: A billiard 
room is provided in the basement of the 
Staff House. A social hall for dances 
and entertainment is provided in the 
basement of the Nurses’ Home. 

Two concrete tennis courts (integral 
ee green coloring was used in the concrete) 
- Living — are for the joint use of nurses and staf. 
&, Dining room These courts have been designed to pro- 


c. Kitchen vide ice skating in the winter. 
d. Chamber 


. Internes’ bedrooms 


STAFF HOUSE, FIRST FLOOR 


. Medical superintendent's suite 


. Washroom and toilet 
. Reception room 

. Dining room 

. Kitchen 

. Serving pantry 


INTERIOR VIEWS (opposite), showing 
(above) OUT - PATIENTS’ WAITING 
ROOM, with record room and _ infor 
mation desk, and (below) the MAIN 
KITCHEN. 
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KENNETH M. MURCHISON 
WILLIAM H. GOMPERT | 
TACHAU & VOUGHT oom FO Dee 

ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS | 1 | 


THE NORTH WING includes: on the base- 
ment mezzanine level the main kitchen 
and all food preparation and storage 
rooms. On the second floor: the em- 
= ployees’ and staff dining rooms. On the 
third floor: the dining room for ambu- 
latory patients. The fourth (top) floor 
is devoted to the surgical unit, which 
consists of 5 operating rooms, cysto- 


a L—+H scopy room, as well as scrub-up, steriliz- 


ing and doctors’ rooms. 


iT THE CENTER SECTION (7 floors) pro- 
[ A | vides for clinical laboratories, physio- 
eres tm therapy department, a medical library 
Setese i —and a few internes' bedrooms on the 
— top floor. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


IN ADDITION to wards (14 beds each), each floor includes two isolation suites, consisting 
of a room and bath, to which may be added two adjacent rooms providing space for 1, 
3, or 5 isolation cases in each wing or the floor. Two special protected rooms are also 
provided on each floor for mentally disturbed patients. 


Special feature of the U. S. Marine Hospital is the service corridor arrangement, located 
on the basement mezzanine floor. This corridor permits routing of food trucks from the 
main kitchen (on the same level) to service elevators which open to diet kitchens on ward 
floors. All other service traffic—supplies, rubbish, etc.—is similarly routed, thus obviating 
the necessity of such traffic through ward or main corridors. 
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UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


HERBERT G. CRIS? JAMES 
EDMONDS, JR. »9MITH AND MAY 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


ARTHUR 


71 PRIVATE ROOMS 
65 SEMI-PRIVATE BEDS 
264 WARD BEDS 
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TYPICAL WARD FLOOR 
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BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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JAMES H. RITCHIE AND ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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EIGHTH FLOOR 


ROOF 


Duacton 


THE FIVE FLOORS directly above the 

ground floor each contain two ward 

units, a total of ten wards or 296 beds. 

An amphitheater seating 250 persons, 
me with operating facilities, is located on 
the first floor and extends through the 
second floor. The eye operating service 
is located on the second floor. Above 
the five floors of wards are located the 
operating services. 
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NINTH FLOOR 


THE GROUND FLOOR, which is con- 

nected by ramped underground corridors 

to all the buildings of the hospital, is 

used for the receiving and discharge of 

all patients in the entire hospital of L 
1,700 beds, all ambulance cases are ad- 

mitted through the ambulance court, and 
all ambulatory cases through entrance 

of admitting lobby, the discharge lobby 


being entirely separate from the admit- 
ting ond ambulance receiving lobbies. | 
\ 
| | 
st 
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SISTERS OF MERCY HOSPITAL, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


STEPHENSON AND MELDRUM 
ARCHITECTS 


A MODERN reinforced concrete struc- 
ture. Cantilivered balconies surround its 
garden court and permit maximum light 
for wards and rooms. A disconnecting 
lobby isolates the operating suite from 
entry of unsterile persons, control be- 
ing effected by the nurse stationed in the 
sterilizing room. GROUND FLOOR 
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FOUNDATIONS 
FRAME 


EXTERIOR 
Walls 


Trim 


Sash 


Metalwork 
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Doors 
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SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
n »d INTERIOR 
Stru 5 Partitions 3’ and 4 
Floors and T 
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Ornamental hard lead (spandrel pane Ser 4 
Built-up asphaltic with quarry tile (flat roofs) et 
Hand-made Italian roofing tiles (sloping roofs) WwW ; 

; d s (s } alls White pla arta 
——tudow M : e vest ) 
Extruded bronze and wood Sen ; d (kit n 
Waterproofing oil added to mortar tion nee and ets) 
Ammonium Stearate added to concrete Glazed a hollow 
Asphaltic membrane spandrel waterproofina auNari€E n and ga 
Copper and lead-coated copper flashinas Co 

(Continued on page 157) 
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‘TRAINING 
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FIRST FLOOR 


IN THE BASEMENT; the main kitchen, 
i d food storage rooms, laundries, trunk storage 


depth and 3'-6’' minimum. The pool is equipped with 
underwater lighting and controlled ozonator water 


EET ed eerie LE tt 


ON THE SECOND FLOOR; training school facilities in- 
clude various classrooms, a study seating 60 and a 
large assembly room seating 650. This room extends 
two floors—at one end a stage—at the other a small 
balcony on which can be placed a portable projection 
machine. The seating is removable for dances, small 
storage rooms being provided for the storage of the 
seats. The assembly room and stage are equipped 
with complete theatrical lighting. 
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LA VINA SANATORIUM, LA VINA, CALIFORNIA 
MYRON HUNT AND H. C. CHAMBERS, ARCHITECTS 


A.C.R.—Assistant cook's room. 
A.V.—Ambulance vestibule 
C.R.—Cook's room 







" Oty , D.K.—Darkroom 
: : ks —_ ee ee D.R.—Doctor's room 
f° ~? dp / Sh EXN.—Examination room 
een “Hl | H.N.—Head nurse 
LOPE a J—Janitor's closet 
} Ney ys Sze JAN.—Janitor's room 
j a OX b " K.S.—Kitchen storage 
GK Pp LAB.—Laboratory 
] = M.D.R.—Men's dining room 





N.&W.P.D.R.—Nurses’ and women 
patients’ dining room 

O.H.N.—Office of head nursé 

N.S.—Nurses’ station 
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REC'P'T.—Reception room 


S.—Stretcher 
ST.—Stores 
SURG.—Surgery 
V.—Vestibule 
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Hospital Air Conditioning 


By VICTOR F. 


THE AMERICAN Hospital Asso 


ation reports that in recent years air 


= leiiedicin has increasingly been in 
cluded as desirable hospital equip 
ment. A survey has shown, as might 
be expected, that the majority of in 
stallations have 
southern states; and at the present 
time Operating rooms and suites lead 
all other hospital areas in being air 
conditioned. where gen 
eral air conditioning has not 
within the means of the institution, 
is not difficult to understand because 
all others, re 
quire conditions as nearly perfect and 
as completely controllab le as can be 


\mong the 


pati nt, 


been 


This choice, 
been 


operating rooms, above 


obtained benefits cited 


for the air conditioned opet 
said to result in less 
an Operation, greater 

comfort, and 


tung rooms are 
bleeding during 
general 
freedom trom possible discomfort or 
nervousness caused by excessive heat. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, in New York 
City, has demonstrated the decided 
preference of the doctors for an air 
conditioned operating room in which 
to work. In this hospital no air con 
ditioning was originally provided for 
the operating theater and operating 
which were located on the top 
floor of the Administration Building 
and faced north. An expansion pro 
gram obliged facing additional operat 
ing rooms of the new Semi-Private 
Pavilion to the west and due to this 
exposure the problem of heat absorp- 
tion became acute. Provision 
made for cooling of the air supply 
necessary to absorb this heat but no 
special retrigerating plant was pro 
vided, the load being taken from the 


post operati mn 


TOONS 


Was 


central and general refrigerating 
plant. With this slight cooling effect 
a demand was made for lower tem- 
peratures, and two years later a cen- 
tral water-cooling system was pro- 


vided and connected with the operat 
Ing room units. 

The operating rooms of the Semi- 
Privat Pavilion were air conditioned 
while ‘hose of the older Private Pavil- 
on were not. Asa consequence, none 


ot th doctors wanted to perform 
operat ons in the uncooled rooms 

the covled operating rooms were al- 
Ways «| a premium. Undoubtedly all 


operat ig rooms of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital will, ultimately, be air condi- 
toned 

BUILDING 
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made in the 


The manner and design of the air 


conditioning plant as recently revised 
and now in operation at this hospital 
has been selected as a typical example 
for the air conditioning of operating 
roonls. 

\s will be noticed in the accom- 
panying plan (fig. 1), the operating 
admirably located. The 
room and the = scrub-up 


rooms are 
sterilizing 


room are placed between one unit 
consisting of two operating rooms. 


No sterilizers are 
ating rooms. 
Both the he 


‘ located in the oper- 


‘ating and cooling of the 
operating be done 
by a central fan blast system. In ad- 
dition a small amount of direct hot- 
water ri ve ition was placed under the 
windows to prevent the entrance of 
cold ‘ale All ducts for both air 
supply and exhaust are located in 
the hung ceiling over the sterilizing 
and scrub-up rooms. No ducts are 
installed over the operating rooms, 
thus allowing maximum ceiling height 


for these 


rooms could best 


TOONS. 

\ll air supply registers are located 
on the walls between the operating 
rooms and the sterilizing and scrub- 
up rooms. The air supply is diffused 
across the whole room near the ceil- 
ing and exhausted through the ster- 
ilizing room and the scrub-up room, 
thus effecting a small amount of cool 
ing in the latter rooms. 

Since the operating rooms are lo- 
cated on the &th and 9th floors of 
an eleven-story building, the central 
air supply apparatus was located in 
the penthouse (figs. 2 and 3), 
to eliminate taking in any consider- 
able amount of dust from the street, 
as well as to insure the shortest pos- 
sible run of ducts. The air is first 
filtered through a double set of stand- 
ard air filters, and it is then heated 
to the desired temperature by passage 
over steam coils. The relative hu- 
midity of the air, which should range 
from 50 to 55% in an _ operating 
room, is also regulated to the desired 
extent by the tempering coils. The 
proper amount of humidity is of great 
importance in an opers ating room to 
prevent the explosion of a certain 
mixture of gases used during opera- 
tions. As the outside temperature 
drops, additional heating coils are 
turned on, all of which are auto- 
matically controlled. 


SO as 


GRAHN, engineer, of Tenney and Ohmes, Inc., Consulting Engineers 


In the summer the air is passed 
over cooling coils in which chilled 
water, at a temperature of about 45 


F., is circulated. The cooling coils 
are located beneath the heating coils. 
Kach room is provided with a sep- 
arate flue, having both a hot-air and 
a cold-air connection with a pneu- 
matic damper on each. In this man- 
ner the warm air and the cold air 
can be mixed to any degree so as to 
obtain the desired temperature in each 
operating room. The exhaust fan is 
also located in the penthouse. In this 
case it was not necessary to create 
any additional space for this equip- 
ment, as the penthouse had to be 
built to receive the elevator ma 
chinery. 

Each floor of six operating 
has one central air supply unit, 
to cut down the operating cost to a 
minimum in case only one floor of 
operating rooms Is in use at one time. 
To divide the central apparatus into 
smaller units was not deemed advis- 
able, since additional space, which 
was not readily available, would have 
to be obtained, and since the 
sO many separate installations would 
have been prohibitive compared with 
the small saving in operation to be 
gained by such a layout. 

On the other hand, each unit of two 
operating rooms has one exhaust fan, 
exhausting the air through the steril- 
izing and scrub-up rooms. These fans 
are operated by push-buttons located 
in the scrub-up rooms, so that they 
may be turned on and off at will. 
All of the fresh air brought into the 
operating rooms is exhausted to the 
outside. Recirculation of the air 
makes for economical operation, and 
it is hence very tempting to make 
such a provision, but it is undesir- 
able in operating and _ treatment 
rooms, and it is doubtful if it is ad- 
visable in any room in a hospital. 

As the building was designed and 
built in the best possible manner of 
fireproof construction, it was not 
necessary to provide any special in- 
sulation to make the air conditioning 
effective. All of the windows are 
weatherstripped. 

To make the ventilating system ef- 
fective the windows have to be closed 
at all times. Since it is normally de- 
sirable to keep the windows of oper- 
ating rooms closed anyway, to elim- 


rooms 


SO as 


cost ¢ rf 
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inate dust, draft, and street noises, 
some mode of artificial ventilation is 
essential, even if the actual cooling 
of the air is not desired. 

All equipment in connection with 
the central fan blast system was of 
standard make, similar to that used in 
all modern air conditioning installa- 
tions. All ducts are galvanized iron, 
covered with nonconducting material 
to minimize heat losses, and to pre- 
vent any deposition of moisture which 
would cause corrosion of the ducts 
and dripping of water in the ceiling. 

The type of refrigerating machine 
and the refrigerant to be used in the 
cooling coils is of the utmost im- 
portance in a hospital. The code in 
New York City prohibits certain 
refrigerants, and certain others are 
not desirable for this class of work 
because of their failure to conform to 
the necessarily high safety standard 
required. Brine and chilled water 
were the only cooling mediums that 
were considered. The capacity of the 
brine system for the refrigerators in 
the existing group of Mt. Sinai Hos 
pital buildings was not sufficient to 
provide the proper amount of cooling 
in the operating rooms in addition to 
carrying the load imposed by the con 
struction of the Semi-Private Pavil- 
ion. However, because it was at first 





stall a new machine for air condi- 
tioning the operating rooms, as well 
as for possible future air condition- 
ing requirements in present or future 
buildings. This machine is of the 
steam-jet vapor refrigerating type, 
producing chilled water at a tempera- 
ture of about 45° F. The chilled 
water is then circulated through the 
cooling coils of the central air condi- 
tioning apparatus located in the pent- 
house of the Semi-Private Pavilion, 
as before described. The refrigerat 
ing machine is located with the exist 
ing power plant in the basement 
where it is under the constant super 
vision of the engineering force of the 
hospital. As the hospital has its own 
high-pressure steam boiler plant for 
the generation of electric current, as 
well as to fulfill the steam require 
ments of the kitchens, sterilizers, aux- 
iliaries, heating system, etc., it was 
found most economical to operate the 
refrigerating machine and the circu 
lating pumps by high-pressure steam, 
using city water for the condensers 
\fter the water has passed through 
the condensers it is discharged into 
the domestic hot-water heaters, to 
save not only the water but also to 
utilize the heat from the condensers. 

If the high-pressure steam were 
not available it would have been pos 





densers, well water would have been 
very economical, had it been avail- 


able. If the building had been loca- 
ted near a river, the water from the 
river could have been pumped 
through the condensers at a fraction 
of the cost of city water. 

There are other departments in 
hospitals that are now being air con- 
ditioned, such as x-ray rooms, radio- 
graphic rooms, therapy rooms, dark- 
rooms, rooms containing certain kinds 
of inoculated animals and, in general, 
all rooms where windows must be 
kept closed or where heat 1s_ being 
generated. If a number of such rooms 
are located in group, a central 
ventilating and air conditioning plant 
will preferably be installed, such as 


one 


used for Mount Sinai Hospital. But 
where such rooms are scattered or 
few in number, it is more desirable 
to install individual units in each 
room. Such individual units should 
be provided with fresh air connec- 


tions through the outside wall, as well 


as a means for recirculation of the 
air within the room. 

A few vears hence not only operat 
ing and treatment rooms will be pro 
vided with air conditioning, but the 

where the different types 
of illnesses under treatment may r 
quire certain temperatures for best 


bedr« MOIS 





uncertain that cooling of the operat- sible to install  electrically-driven results—will also be conditioned 
ing rooms would be desirable, it was _ refrigerating machine and pumps. There will be many patients who wil 
decided not to install any additional Instead of city water for the con be glad to pay slightly more for 
machinery at that time, but to over 
load the existing refrigerating ma . : ; . : 
chines for a trial period. After two FIGURES __ WW 
summers, it was found that the small 2and3 | J 
amount of cooling which could be ob- J es acer Ws “ - 
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was very beneficial, but that a greater 
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room that will give them climatic 
comfort during their confinement in 
the hospital. 

There are hotels now that have 
some of their guest rooms air con- 
ditioned, and the newly arrived guest 
is given the opportunity to select an 
air conditioned room at a small ad- 
ditional expense. These air condi- 
tioned rooms are always in demand. 
The time will when the 
hospital patient will be given the same 
choice, which would be a boon not 
only to the patients and their visitors, 
but also to the income of the hospital 

\s far as the workers 
nurses, orderlies, ete. 
there is no question but that greater 
efficiency and reliability are obtained 


soon come 


doctors, 
are concerned, 


when working under comfortable con- 
ditions, particularly in the operating 
rooms, where work is done under 
great stress and where speed and ac- 
curacy are of paramount importance. 
It is a well-known fact that when 
work is performed in physical com- 
fort, both mental and physical fatigue 
are greatly lessened. 

Air conditioning has recently been 
found to be very helpful to business, 
and indispensable in many branches 
of manufacturing, but its adoption by 
hospitals has been slow mainly _be- 
cause of its installation and operat- 
ing cost. Seldom is a hospital oper- 
ated on a profitable basis and, usually, 
it has to depend upon the generosity 
of the public for its maintenance. It 





is, therefore, no wonder that all un- 
necessary expenses are prohibited. 
The Mount Sinai Hospital is to be 
congratulated on being among the 
first to take the initiative in trying 
out the innovation of air conditioned 
operating rooms. Its 
shown that air conditioning will have 
a very definite practicability and 
value in the hospital of the near fu- 
ture. 

The Semi-Private Pavilion of 
Mount Sinai Hospital was designed 
by Robert D. Kohn and Charles 
Butler, architects, with Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, Hospital Commissioner of 
New York City, and Dr. Joseph 
Turner, Director of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, acting as consultants. 


success has 


Radiographic and Allied Equipment 


oF * + 
Facilities By RICHARD SOBBAN and JAMES MOORE, 


SINC] ’ 
Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen in 1895, 
the ever-increasing call for radio 
graphic facilities in the modern hospi 
tal necessitates more and more care 
ful planning of x-ray departments 


THE discovery of x-ray by 


Location 


First, where should the x-ray depart 


ment be in relation to the rest of the 
hospital? This is a most controversial 
question. Most early hospitals had 


i x-ray in the basement because 
that was the only available space, and 
X-ray was in a stage of experimenta 
tion. Its use was primarily for frac- 
ture work and not of known value to 
internal medicine or the surgeon. To- 
day this is not true; it is of primary 
importance. 
Therefore, we must consider loca- 
tion with respect to the convenience 
of the medical staff and operating 
rooms as well as the hospital patients 
and ont-patients or clinic. 
The majority of house patients will 


requir at least one visit to the x-ray 
depart: ient during their confinement, 
lor elicer a radiographic or fluoro- 
Scop xamination or x-ray treat- 
ment. is therefore necessary to lo- 
‘ate t department within easy ac- 
ESS ti ie wards and private rooms. 


Uut-)atient or clinic days mean an 
ambulatory cases. For this 
is desirable to have the x- 


influx 
reason 
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ray department within easy access to 
the out-patient department or clinic. 
It is not advisable to permit undue 
travel through the hospital by these 
patients; they get in the way and 
often are carriers of infectious 
diseases. 

\s for location with 
the staff and operating 
mentioned above, x-ray is of primary 
importance. Diagnosis for internal 
disorders, surgery and fractures is 
either confirmed or discovered by the 
vy examination. All doctors en- 
tering the hospital will, of necessity, 
spend some time in the x-ray depart- 
ment. 

We also find that x-ray equipment 
is more satisfactorily installed and 
operated on floors other than the 
basement. In the basement there is 
often much piping (water, heat, elec- 
trical conduits, ete.) ; ceiling heights 
are low; there is apt to be dampness ; 
light and ventilation are not the best; 
and it is usually not easily accessible. 

To meet all the requirements is 
sometimes impossible and certain con- 
cessions must be made, but the x-ray 
department should not be an after- 
thought in making plans. It should 
be considered as an integral part of 
the original plan. 


respect to 


rooms, as 


X-Ta\ 


Size of Department 
As in all new building plans, future 






of the Picker X-Ray Corporation 


expansion should be remembered. 
There should be sufficient floor space 
in the x-ray rooms; plenty of storage 
and filing facilities for films, case 
records and supplies; adequate wait- 
ing and dressing rooms for additional 
patients (x-ray is still expanding in 
its use and importance); and large 
consultation and viewing rooms. 

The ceiling height in this depart- 
ment should be 10 feet if possible. 
The Bureau of Standards recom- 
mends a minimum clearance of the 
high-tension overhead from the floor 
of 7’-6” and from the ceiling of 1’-6”, 
but 8’-6” from the floor is necessary 
for absolute safety. 


Required Rooms 

This greatly depends on the size of 
the hospital, the number of patients 
and the type of cases to be treated. 
The roentgenologist or superintendent 
can give this necessary information 
and should be consulted. 


Radiography and Fluoroscopy 
There would definitely be radio- 
graphic and fluoroscopic rooms. There 
might be individual radiographic 
rooms for chest, head and _ sinus, 
routine, and cystoscopic work. The 
same could be true with the fluoro- 
scopic room. There might be one for 
G-I work and another for fractures. 
It is therefore apparent that the 
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hospital authorities must decide on 
the type of department and how com- 
plete this should be. 

In laying out these rooms, manu- 
facturers will be glad to supply tem- 
plates showing the floor area required 
for various pieces of their equipment. 
It would be most desirable for the 
architects to consult with an engineer- 
ing department which is maintained 
for their benefit and whose work is 
primarily drawing up proposed x-ray 
laboratories. 

Besides the equipment itself, such 
as tables, transformers, controls, and 
tubestands, other details of construc- 
tion must be considered. For exam- 
ple, if there is a cystoscopic room, 
the floor should be tiled and have a 
drain for water. There should also 
be a washbasin in this room. 

In any fluoroscopic room, 
means for lightproofing the windows 
should be considered. This could be 
done by opaque shades o1 lightproof 


some 


shutters. Several companies manu- 
facture these shades and_ shutters. 
There should be satisfactory ventila- 


tion in all of the rooms, but most 
particularly in the fluoroscopic room, 
because fluoroscopy is done in a room 
with doors and windows closed and 
doctors as well as patients sitting im 
one of these rooms for a considerable 
time appreciate ventilation. 
There should also be facilities in this 
room for mixing barium. There are 
also many electrical connections to be 
taken into consideration and advice 
on these can be given by the x-ray 
companies in their layout of recom- 
mended equipment. 


gC Ol 1 


Darkroom 


The darkroom should be so located 
that there is easy access to this from 





Pass box 
te 


Loading bench 
with Cassette bins 


FIGURE 1 





[ Indirect 
Light 


Thermonel Tank 








all the radiographic rooms. Adequate 
ventilation is necessary and the room 
must be lightproof. All darkrooms 
must contain a developing tank, a 
loading bench, a film safe, storage 
facilities for cassettes, racks for hold- 
ing developing hangers, a washbasin, 
and some means for drying the films. 
There are several types of driers 
manufactured which are most advis- 
able to consider for installing in the 
darkroom. Pass boxes are sometimes 
used for the transfer of 
and from the radiographic and dark- 
Two plans of darkrooms are 
showing means of enter 
ing, one by a maze and the other by 
a double door and light lock. If the 
maze 1s considered, some other means 
of entrance 1s 


cassettes to 


rooms. 


illustrated 


necessary, because it 


would be impossible to take in and 
out the tanks, driers and other dark 
room equipment. If this additional 


available, it 
down the maze. 


door or entrance is not 
means breaking 


Therapy Room 
therapy room we must con 
whether 200,000 or 400,000 
to be used tor deep therapy 


This should be lo 


In the 
sider 
volts are 


treatment. room 


cated so that it has as many outside 
walls as possible. A corner room is 
most advantageous. The reason for 
this is that in using high voltage, 


there must be lead protection to the 
operator and patients 
and in adjacent 
have outside walls, 
not necessary. We will speak more 
of lead protection later. This room 
should be as light as possible because 
patients being treated are usually 
very sick and anything that can be 
done to make them feel comfortable 


above. below 
rooms. Where we 
this protection is 


Is essential. 





TYPICAL 
DARKROOMS 











In figure 2, electrically-controlled lock strikes prevent 


both doors being open at the same time. 


An emer- 


gency key should be available within the light lock. 
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Dressing Rooms 

There should be at least two dres: 
ing rooms to every radiographic « 
fluoroscopic room with the except l 
of the cystoscopic. The dressing 
rooms should have two doors, one | 
leading from the corridor and _ the 
other leading to the radiographic o1 
fluoroscopic room. In this way a p 
tient need not walk through the co 
ridors and with two rooms there is 
no need to keep the roentgenologi 
or technician waiting. 





Lavatory 
There must be ; 
room 
a part of the examination 
1-1 tract), near the 
near the consultation 
possible, others. Most x-ray dep 
ments that have been built in the past 
certainly not had 
lavatory facilities and this should b 
remedied in all new departments. 


i lavatory in the f 
oroscopic eae enemas 
ot thie 
Waiting room and 
room and, 


have satisfactory 


Consultation and Viewing Room 


Phe size of the consultation and vi 
less determine 
by the size of the hospital and tl 
work will be done in the ce 
partment. In some of the 
hospitals, the viewing room is. als 
the filing room. In others, the filing 
room is separate. 


ng room tis more ot 


which 
smalle: 


Waiting Rooms 


Regarding the waiting rooms, het 
again the size of these 
by the x-ray department and whether 


the out-patient department or clin 





is determine 








large. In any case waiting rooms | 
hould be large enough to accon 
modate patients on wheel chairs 0 





stretchers who must await thei 
for examination. 
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: taken off the auto transformer in the 


x-ray generator itself. Therefore it is 
most important that x-ray manutfac- 
turers be consulted. 

The Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington has set up a table specifying 
the amount of lead or its equivalent 
which must be used for protection 
from the x-ray to the operator or 





ae patient. These specifications are avail- 
Chis gives some idea of the rooms scopic room floor, water outlets in able from the Bureau. The lead pro- 
necessary to be considered in the x- the therapy room, and sinks in the _ tection is of primary importance in 
tay department. As can be seen, the cystoscopic and barium rooms. the deep therapy room, around the 
roentgenologist or superintendent Practically all x-ray generators control booth for the operator of all 
must consulted. operate at 220 volts. This line should x-ray equipment, and in the dark- 
_ Other considerations are plumb- be apart from the rest of the hospital; room for the protection of the films. 
Ing, el trical connections, ventilation that is, there should be no other It is therefore apparent that in lay- 
r air conditioning, and lead pro- power apparatus attached to it, such ing out a proposed x-ray department 
tection as elevators, kitchen equipment and it is important to consider many 
ng ajority of the plumbing will laundry machinery. The line drop phases. A well- -designed department 
in the darkroom where we should — should be a minimum. Practically all is one that has adequate facilities and 
consid hot, cold and. if possible. of the accessory items. such as mag- is so arranged as to make for pro- 
ce water for the developing tank. netic releases or room light controls, ficiency in operation for the hospital 
There should be a drain in the cysto- operate at 110 volts or else power is _ staff, patients, and x-ray technicians. 
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“Maternal Mortality and Morbidity,” by 
J. M. Munro Kerr. 
Design ... maternity hospital, Chapt. 
X11, pp. 266-289, plans. Edinburgh, 
Kk. & S. Livingstone, 1933. 
Maternity Pavilion, Barking Hospital, 
England. H. H. Dawson and H. W. 
Allardyce, Architects. 


Che Builder, v. 151, Oct. 16, 1936, pp 
734-737, illus., plan. 
“The American Maternity Hospital,” 


by K. V. Bailey. 

Lancet 2, Nov. 23, pp. 1213-1215 
The Barratt Maternity Home, North- 

ampton, England. Sir John Brown 

and A. E. Henson, F./L. R. I. B. A., 

Architects. 

Che Architect 
147, July 24, 
plans 

“La Pouponniere de _ Berne-Elfenau 

(Suisse),” by P. E. Blanc. Salvisburg 

and Brechbuhl, Architects. 


1935 


and Building News, \v 
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pp. 614-618, illus., plans. 
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THERAPEUTIC NOSE 
THROAT 

New York Ophthalmic Hospital, 415 


East 63. 


Architectural Record, v. 75, June 1934, 


pp. 508, 509, illus., plans. 
Radiumstationem i Aarhus og Aarhus 
Kommunehospitals, Rontgen-og Ly- 


sklinik, Kay Fisker and C. F. Moller, 

Architects. 
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37, 1935, pp. 109-123, illus., 


“The New Eye Hospital, Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center,” by 
George Nichols. 
(Architectural Record, v. 

pp. 15-26, illus., plans. 


Aargang 
plans. 


74, July 1933, 


The Sussex Eye Hospital, Brighton, 
England. Denman & Son, F. R. I. 
B. A., Architects. 


Che Architect and Building News, v. 
143, July 5, 1935, pp. 9-15, illus., 
plans. 
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“A Mental Hospital That Has Been 
Planned Along Strictly Modern 


Lines,” by H. Whittaker. 
(Mental Hospital 


-Essondale, B. C.) 


The Modern Hospital, v. 44, Jan. 
1935, pp. 40-48, illus., plans. 
“Connecticut's New Mental Hospital 


Strives for Home Touch,” by Walter 
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Roto-LUAirerR 


Registered Trade Mark 
Patented in the United States and Canada 


Ea ier 
KINGS COUNTY 
HOSPITAL 


Roto-WaitTers 
ARE IN SERVICE 


Here the job is to transport 
laundry between floors. But 
whether for laundry, food, 
books, dishes, supplies or 
other loads up to 500 Ibs., 
the Roto-Waiter will operate 
at a lower current cost per 
pound of lift, than any other 
electric dumb-waiter. Such 
economy is only possible be- 
cause of its many important 
electro - mechanical features 
Outstanding advantages are: 


LOWER INITIAL COST 
Because many less parts. 


LOWER INSTALLING 
cos 








Because the Roto-Waiter is 
a completely assembled unit 


LOWER OPERATING 
OST 

Because of the unique once 
way motor drive 


NO OVER-TRAVEL 
Hence no danger of break 
age. 





FULL SAFETY 


FEATURES lhis is the con 
Cannot operate when a door plete Roto-Waiter 
is open. unit. Factory as 
OVERLOAD AND SLACK jested. Shipped 
CABLE DEVICE a te al 
— mechanical break- ¢asy installation 
vn. Unde Co ter 
MOMENTARY a iy  Seentare 
PRESSURE BUTTON Door Height 
To speed operation. Equipment 


For further details see 
Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Sedgwick 


MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1893 
159 West 15th Street 





New York, N. Y. ! 
a si le eb rd aie saul tae I 
| Sedgwick Machine Works ey I 
| 159 West 15th St., New York —_— 
{ Please send catalog. I am interested in | 

DUMB WAITERS, ELECTRICAL USE 

; DUMR WAITERS. MANUAL THIS | 

C]) RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 
+ CO SIDEWALK ELEVATORS COUPON | 
} ' 
i Name i 
s Address ... : S ; seb aenetwakons ! 
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A Prescription the ARCHITECT 
Can Fil! ... 


Nowhere is proper light so essential as in hospitals and 
institutions. To make sure your recommendation will pro- 
vide soft, diffused, non-glaring light —to be certain of 
shades that will stand repeated scrubbings and hard abuse 
from sun, wind, rain and careless handling — specify 
Bontex Window Shade Cloth. 

BONTEX SHADES PROVIDE BETTER, CHEER- 
FUL LIGHT. They're translucent and semi-opaque- 

they permit plenty of soft, diffused light to enter and 
brighten the entire room—yet this light is restful, free of 
glare. 


THEY’RE STRONG, DURABLE—COMPLETELY 
WASHABLE—and SANITARY. Bontex Shade Cloth 
is a sound investment at a low per year cost. It is pyroxy- 
lin-impregnated—stands up under hard daily abuse. Never 
known to fray, pinhole or crack. Can be scrubbed clean 
with soap and water and kept fresh and beautiful for years. 
Can be washed with disinfectant and kept sanitary. Proved 
that it withstands repeated scrubbings—proved sunfast and 
colorfast—by Delineator and Lux Laboratories and by the 
South Florida Test Service. 

QUALITY YOU CAN RECOMMEND WITH AS- 
SURANCE. Bontex Shade Cloth conforms to Govern- 
ment specifications CCC-C-521 and DDD-S-251, and its 
quality is guaranteed by the Government label. 


e BONTEX SHADE 
CLOTH — highest qual- 
ity, pyroxylin - impreg- 
nated. Washable and 
colorfast. Can be 
scrubbed repeatedly 


vears. Does not fray, 
pinhele or crack. Trans- 
lucent, semi-opaque and 
opaque types—in a wide 
range of plain colors 


with a brush and soap and beautiful designs. 
and water and be kept Also black for dark- 
fresh and beautiful for room requirements. 


COLORS AND GRADES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
Bontex Shade Cloth—translucent, semi-opaque and opaque 
—is available in 27 plain and duplex colors, printed pat- 
terns and corded designs. Also made in black—absolutely 


opaque—for rooms where complete darkness is desired. 


Bontex Window Shades are in many of the nation’s finest 
hospitals and institutions, public buildings, homes—and 
wherever used they insure long service that cuts window 


shade costs to the minimum. 


Co_tuxsus Coarep Fasrics CorporRATION 
Dept. AR-77 Columbus, Ohio 


Also makers of WALL-TEX decorative 
wall canvas, in a wide range of beauti 
ful patterns, Lining Cloth and Stiffened 
Canvas. 


SEE SWEET’S 
FOR BOTH 


Refer to Sweet's, 1937—14/51 for 
Bontex—17/58 for Wall-Tex. Mail 
the coupon for samples and full 
information. 


SEND COUPON FOR TEST SWATCHES 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION, 
DEPT. AR-77, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Send samples of Bontex. I am _ considering it for 
Check here [) for samples of Wall-Tex. 
Type of building 


Name 
Address 


City 
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RIVERBANK 


SOUND INSULATING DOORS 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
FOR THE HOSPITAL 


A Higher Degree of Sound Insulation 


This door embodies results of extensive research by 


Dr. Paul E. Sabine at the Riverbank Laboratories, 
Geneva, Ill, and is fabricated and sold by the Harp- 
wooo Propucts Corporation, Neenah, Wis. It is built 


according to approved modern door construction in 
order to give a higher degree of sound insulation than 
has hitherto been obtained even in doors of great 
weight and thickness—and at much reduced cost. 


PERFORMANCE: 40 Decibel Reduction 


In the accompanying graph are shown the results 
of similar tests made on doors of different construc- 
tion and weights built for sound insulating purposes 
made of wood, wood and lead, and wood and steel. 


The horizontal scale gives the weights, plotted 
logarithmically, and the vertical scale, the average 
reduction in decibels. Note that in these doors, 


weight is the important factor in sound reduction as 
shown by the fact that the plotted values fall very 
close to a straight line. The Riverbank door is shown 
on the same graph, and the acoustic merit of its de- 
sign is shown by the fact that with decidedly less 
weight (168 pounds) the sound insulation is greater 
than that of the heaviest doors (336 pounds). 
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Sound does not pass through a solid wall 
or door as light passes through glass, or 
water through a filter. What does it do? 

Our Manual covering the “Principles of 
Sound Control As Applied to Doors” will 
give architect and owner the fullest informa- 
tion thus far published on this subject. 

* 


We specialize in the manufacture of all types of 
doors for the hospital, the sanatorium or the asylum 
Which includes flush doors, entrance doors, x-ray 
doors, sound insulating doors and a fire-resistant 
wood door which meets requirements of the N. Y. 
Building Code. 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
NEENAH, WIS. 


New York: 
101 Park Avenue 


Chicago: 
75 E. Wacker Drive 
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New York City 
Van Range Co 


Queens 


Food Service 


General Hospital 
Equipment by The John 


JOHN VAN RANGE 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Has become “Standard Specification” 
with Foremost Hospital Architects 


LMOST as a matter of routine the most illus- 
trious hospital architects of America rely on 
the technical experience and manufacturing skill of 
the John Van Range Company to provide the equip- 
ment for preparing and serving food in the hospitals 


they plan. 


Within York John 


Van Range kitchen equipment is doing duty in many 


the area of Greater New alone 


famous institutions including the Marine Hospital on 


Staten Island, Kings County Nurses’ Home and 


Queens General Hospital, illustrated above. 


Not infrequently our kitchen engineering service be- 
gins before construction commences. Working from 
the architects’ sketches we advise and assist in plan- 
ning, laying out and designing the equipment for 


preparing and serving food to patients, staff and help. 


Initial savings become lasting sources of economy 
because of the more advanced design, the sturdier 
construction, the better materials and the exclusive 
safety features that distinguish equipment of our 


manufacture. 


Whether you are considering an 


entire new layout or the selec- 
tion of a single replacement 
unit — send us your inquiries. 


Die ohn Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


492 CULVERT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Offices in New York, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit 
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HEATING 


“The Ventilation, Heating and Lighting 
of Hospital Wards,” by J. Watt. 
British Medical Association, v. XX VI, 

No. 11, Sept. 1933. Abstract of Re- 
port. R. I. B. A. Journal v. 41, Jan. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING 


“Contribution a l’étude de Jl éclairage 


des salles d’opération,” by J. P. Bar- 
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“Hospital Electrical Equipment,” by J. 
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“Hospital Lighting,” 
Walsh, M.D., F. 


235-239. 
by William Henry 
Cr. 







Ideally meet the 
requirements of the 


Moders Hospital « 


No frames to shut out light and 
air. 


@ Made of all bronze, ZIP-INS need 
no painting or repairs. a 
@ Simple to install—screw 
driver only tool necessary. 


@ Easy to clean—easy to 
store—easy to wash win- 
dows. 


cover entire 


@ Full length 
window. 

@ Inexpensive—first cost is 

last cost. 


@ Prompt deliveries assured. 


on 


See Sweet's Catalog — or 
write for complete details 
and specifications. 


throughout the country—Cincinnati General; 
D. Sawtelle, Los Angeles; 
many others. 


THE CINCINNATI FLY SCREEN CO. @ 


All-Metal Rewireable Fly Screens 
ene Shades for Hospitals, Operating Rooms, Etc. 


“Cinmanco”’ 
““Cinmanco”’ 
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Windows easily washed without 
removing ZIP-INS. 


Cincinnati Fly Screen Company screens are used in leading hospitals 
Gallinger, 
Good Samaritan, 
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To flatten the grille properly requires special machinery. 


Hospitals 


“Hospital 
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Why Hendrick Grilles Are Always Fiat 


One final flattening operation which requires sp¢- 
cial machinery of considerable cost is the chief rea- 
son for the neat fit of all Hendrick Grilles and tlie 
attractive appearance which 
changed through years of service. 


they maintain wu»- 


This extra manufacturing step, not universally «p- 
plied to grille manufacture, involves no price premium 
for the Hendrick customer. 
scientious investment by us to make Hendrick ‘‘1¢ 
finest line of Grilles that can be purchased. 


It represents a con- 


We'll be glad to show you the complete assortm nt 
. write for the handbook .. . 


“Grilles.” 


Hendrick Manufacturing Cc. 


19 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mfrs. 


Offices and Representatives in principal cities. 


See ’phone | ok. 


of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site T ads 
and Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Perforated Metals and Scr: ©"s. 
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| - SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 33% MORE STEAM 


S$ | KINGS COUNTY HOSPITAL, NURSES’ HOME 
from the same amount of coal 


(Continued from page 144) 


Heating original building required 2000 tons (aver- 
age per year, BEFORE DETROIT STOKERS were installed. 
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Toilet Stalls Na ray : 
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Wing added and DETROIT STOKERS installed. 
PLUMBING iat oa lilt - Heating requires only 2000 tons (average) per year. 
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ELECTRICAL . 
Sy haiti irect current 25-250 2 
Conduit Rigid nduit-—General Electric C 
= Wire Triangle Elec. Mfg. C The year following the installation of the first DETROIT UNI- 
he Switches Bryant Electric C STOKER the coal cost was reduced $1367.62. Because of this 
- Waterproof very important saving in coal, another DETROIT UNISTOKER 
s Fittings Underwater swimming pc yhting—F & | was installed with the second boiler. 
- i, Mita a a Write for Bulletin No. 547 
e Nurses’ Call Stanley & Patterson 
_s DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 
nt Tyr Gearless traction—push button automat nis Sales Offices and Engineering Department: 
350 fon Fifth Floor, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Ca 6'x6" monel metal finish Works at Monroe, Michigan — District Offices in Principal Cities 
ELECTR \C BUILT IN CANADA AT LONDON, ONTARIO 
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Malta genuine White Pine window 
ind door frames have ong been 
widely recognized for high quality 


But NOW, our patented “Supreme” 
weather-stripped window frame, with 


self-adjusting weather strip, jamb 
clamp, stock sash installation, and 
other distinctive features, is pro 
nounced “*The Ultimate.” 


extra service 
features long desired by home own 
ers. Positively no “jambing’’ in any 


It possesses those 


season or climate; no “rattling’’; 

permanently water tight—and it’s 

easy and economical to install. 
Every irchitect nd contractor 


should have complete information 
about this newest type Malta window 
frame. Do not wait for it to appear 
in next Sweet’s Catalog File—write 
TODAY for illustrated literature and 
details 

Building supply 





THE MALTA re dealers, alert to 
‘ame > ; profita le new opportuni 
an sr ge ties, should write-OR WIRE—for 
MEANS MASTER our anal oalinee” 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
co. 


MALTA MFG. 
OHIO 


Home Office and Plant 


business 
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proposition 
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REVERE COPPER WATER TUBE 


in the 


G. E. “ALL AMERICAN HOME” 


Use of Revere Copper Water “Tube in the 
G. E. All Home, at Milwaukee, 


Wis., as illustrated, typifies the trend tow ird 





\merican 






better standards and lasting value in house con- 
struction and equipment. Revere Copper Water 
‘Tube makes a good-looking job and gives lift 

[ts reasonable initial cost is usuall 
the final Write for 4+(0-page booklet 
“Revere Copper Water Tube.” 


time service. 


cost. 





Revere Copper ax/Bras: 


FOUNDED sy 
pales, Sevees INCORPORATED 


Exec itive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New y ork ¢ 
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“Vanishing 


Door 


WARDROBE 


W. L. EVANS CO. 


INDIANA, U. S. A. 






—_ 
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WASHINGTON, 


SCHEDULE OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


QUEENS GENERAL HOSPITAL 


(Continued from page 126) 


Pneumat Thermostat 

vice Cx 

Public spaces only 2, 3 

Ohi Injector Cc radiator vaéives and trar 
Sarcc 


4-389HP tube boiler 


Todd Pressu 


s—Un r ron Work 


e Atomizing Syster 


2-250KW and |-I25KW DC generat 

valve engines—Elliot Co. 

Circulating brine system 

2 45-tor CO motor-dri 

Wittenmeir Machine Co. 

3 brine circulating pumps 

Mect supply and exhaust- rridor 

toilets, kitchens, wards | 

Mechar a! exnaust only: al! except? Dedroon 

Gravity exhaust only: toilets 3, 4 
Direct connected Northwestern M 
Lehigh Fan & Blow S 
Galvanized copper-bearing steel ducts 

Fixtures, Standard: Soapstone sinks, tank 


aboratories [{a) 


Launary macninery roy Launary cquioment 


Co. 
w 115 230v 
wire ent 230v pow 
Ri } + 
af € 3 
T oe 
Nu ysten raraday 
rs’ paging system—H Cat 
stati a system — con k 
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§ CLASSROOM WARDROBES } 
EVANS 


el 
Wi HABA & 
i ve, * 
” » 
8 
lass 
equipped with 
either “Floor” 
type (as illus- 
trate.) or “Jamb”’ 
type hinges. This 
is Class D ward- 
tobe if made with 
flush doors 
a 
A 


High in Quality—Low in Cost 


This type occupies a recess flush with the wall 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 


mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
The “Vanishing Door’ hinges on which the 


doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the 
knockdown, with all woodwork cut to size, and 
only need to be nailed in place. The hinges 
are easier to put on than common butt hinges. 
The entire cost of installation is small. 


fully illustrated and described in Catalogue “‘N.”’ 
Send for your copy. 


5 We make many other types of school wardrobes 


sash cord. 


Samson Spot Sash Cord has never 
abused the confidence of an archi- 
tect, builder, dealer or user. 
Known for more than 40 years 
as the most durable material 
for hanging windows. Made 
in one grade only from the 
finest 3-ply cotton yarn, 
spun in our own mills. 
Firmly braided and 
smoothly finished to 
resist wear and 
stretch. Always 
identified by the 
Colored Spots — 
our trade- 
mark. 


mm other 
























In addition to Samson 
Spot, we manufacture 
brands of sash 
cord to meet all re- 
quirements for quality 
and price; also braided 
cord of all kinds and 
sizes including awning 
line, mason’s line, shade 
cord, venetian blind 
cord, etc. Samples glad- 
ly sent upon request 
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CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, 


owe 





Cornell Medical Center 


BAR-RAY PRODUCTS 
in many Hospitals 


Bar-Ray can furnish X-ray protection 
wherever X-ray equipment is used. 


INSTALLATIONS 
BROOKLYN HOSPITAL 
LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
PILGRIM STATE HOSPITAL 


a 





HONOLULU HOSPITAL .. 
QUEENS GENERAL HOSPITAL 
KINGS COUNTY HOSPITAL 


THE BAR- RAY COMPANY 


209 25th Street 
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Dmanes Lighting Plants 
that need NO BATTERIES 





START AT THE INSTANT OF POWER 
FAILURE — VITAL IN HOSPITALS 


where seconds count! 


“Self-starting” emergency light is important in 
any building where the public gathers. In a 
hospital it is almost vital. 


Sudden darkness in theatres or hotels, or 
other public places, may cause serious disturb- 
ances. In a hospital, the difference between 
seconds and minutes in providing emergency 
light, may mean the difference between life and 
death. 


The Bryan Emergency Plant is wholly auto- 
matic. At the instant of power failure it 
springs into action. No one has to start it. 
Power failure starts it instantly. In a matter 
of seconds it is pouring out a flood of light to 
meet any power failure emergency. 


Bryan Emergency Plants, for loads of 1,000 
to 50,000 watts, are wholly self-contained as 
well as self-starting. They operate without 
batteries. They are dependable—proved by in- 
stallations in public buildings, airplane land- 
ing fields and other places where light is vital. 
Complete information will be furnished if vou 
will write to 


BRYAN ENGINEERING CO.. Inc. 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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LEAK PROOF 


L U Cc K TUB HANGER 


Makes tub a Sanitary and Leakproof unit with building. By 
eliminating cracks at tub edge, no lint, dust, grease or germs 
can lodge in cracks; no soapy water can drip down behind 
tub, rotting or rusting joists, or causing unpleasant odors. 
A final protection to every tub installation. Write for Catalog. 


LUCKE LEAK PROOF TUB HANCER-—Box 177 


Patented U. S. and Canada Wilmette, Illinois 


Hospital 
Steam 
Supply 
Must Be 
Protected 


Underground ! 


oi. ITERALLY hundreds of well-known hospitals, 

from coast to coast. are assured of dependable 
steam supply for group buildings by underground 
steam lines protected by Ric-wiL Conduit. Listed be- 
low are only a few of the institutions recently equipped 
with Ric-wiL. A Ric-wiL System, with genuine Dry- 
paC Insulation. will keep your steam lines tight, dry 
and 90% or more efficient. Your architect or engineer 
has the data on the various types of Ric-wiL—or you 
can obtain Descriptive Hospital Bulletin direct from us 


& THE RIC-WIL COMPAN 
State Hospital for Union Trust Building Cleveland, 0! 
Nervous Diseases, 
Benton, Ark Branches: New York — San Francisco — Chica 
Parkland Hossital AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Dallas, Tex 
Letterman General A€6. U. 6. PAT. OFF 
Hospital 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Allen County infirmary . 
Huntertown, Ind. 
Spring Grove State CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
Hoseitai UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 


Catonsville, Md 











